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The words, “They must be prepared,” are being spoken in every community of 
our land. They are being said daily as we refer to our men and women going 
into the services of the nation. 


These same words, “They must be prepared,” need to be said in every Protes- 
tant Church and Church School. Teachers, Superintendents, Pastors—leaders . 
in all areas of Church life—must be prepared. 


To be prepared every Church and Church School should hold a ‘Sustaining 
Membership” bringing, as it does, new, fresh, vital material to leaders and 
workers month after month. 


From January | to August 31, 1943, hundreds of “Sustaining Members” were 
sent copies of all the printed materials issued by the International Council of 
Religious Education. 


In these eight months every “Sustaining Member” received: 
1. The International Journal of Religious Education—a monthly 
publication used widely by Church leaders of 46 denominations. 
2. The annual Year Book of the International Council. 


3. Twenty-eight new pieces of printed material in twelve different 
_ phases of Christian education, including the following: 


Christian Youth in Wartime Service Christian Education in War-Time 
If You Want Teachers Boys and Girls in Christian Clubs 
Keys to Your Problems in the Advance Bibliography of Youth Publications 
In the Service for Children Religious Education Week—1943 


This “Sustaining Membership” is an inexpensive service—within reach of every 
Church, Church School or individual. Its cost is low because so many make use 
of it. $10.00 a year brings everything that is printed in a twelve month period. 


Send Today for Your “Sustaining Membership.” Join up NOW! 


Remember: THEY MUST BE PREPARED! 
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Eitorial CGnsallee 


Serving by request on this special issue of the International Journal of Religious Education send messages o 
greeting to its readers 


HE NATIONS of this continent and their allies 

are now engaged in a world-wide effort of 
tremendous proportions to preserve for mankind 
those values which are essential to well-being and 
happiness. They are values which we have derived 
from our religious heritage and experience. We 
have no doubt that military victory will be 
attained. 

But any military victory will be an empty one 
which does not eventuate in a new world order, 
whereby the values which we have defended can 
be the permanent possession of all men and where- 
by peace among the nations of the earth can be 
guaranteed. It therefore behooves every citizen of 
the allied nations, and especially those who are 
followers of Christ, to study the factors and prob- 
lems which enter into the question of world peace, 
and the kind of world order which is possible and 
desirable. 

It is my hope that every person who reads this 
October issue of the International Journal will as- 
sume responsibility for organizing and leading or 
securing a leader for a discussion group in his 
church on this important subject. 

It will be a matter of great encouragement to the 
men in the armed forces to know that, while they 
are engaged in this military struggle, their friends 
and families at home are determined that this 
peace shall be a lasting peace. 


HAROLD E. STASSEN 


Dr. Mary E. Woolley was President of > 


<q Lt. Commander Harold E. Stassen of the U. S. 
Navy, Former Governor of Minnesota, is Presi- 
dent of the International Council of Religious 
Education. He is a prominent advocate of politi- 


Mount Holyoke College, 1900-1937. Member 
of American Delegation to Conference for the 
Reduction of Armaments, Geneva. Leader in 
peace movements and in many organizations 
concerned with international affairs, education 


and missions. 


T IS ESSENTIAL that international collaboration 
be organized through political institutions. Polit- 
ical institutions alone are, however, never enough. 
They must be supported and operated by men who 
have visions that see clear, who have minds that 
think straight. and who have hearts that are com- 
prehending. These are qualities Christ taught. He 
particularly sought to eradicate the hypocrisy that 
blinds men’s visions, the hatred and vengefulness 
that inflame men’s minds, and the selfishness that 
freezes men’s hearts so that they are cold to the 
plight of their fellow men. Thus, any world order 
that works must depend upon men possessing 
Christian qualities and, as our Commission said in 
announcing its ‘‘political propositions’’: ‘the para- 
mount task remains that of bringing more persons 
to subject their lives to the will of God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ.”’ 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


cal plans for post-war world organization. 


OW MAY women contribute to the creation of 
a new world order? There are many an- 
swers; | have selected three. 


The phraseology of my first, | am borrowing: 
“The first prerequisite for positive and intelligent 
action is an informed mind.”’ The importance of an 
informed mind goes beyond the individual. | am 
thinking of this ‘‘informed mind" as it helps in the 
creation of public opinion and its impact upon 
governmental decisions. For this contribution wo- 
men have peculiar opportunity, in the home, in the 
school, in business and profession, in the church, 
in society. 

My second answer is based on the fact that edu- 
cation in the formative period of human life is 
largely in the hands of women. Never has the 
right education of the child been more vital for the 
future of humanity. The responsibility for building 
“a social order that puts men before things’’— 
as Bishop Oxnam expresses it—will devolve mainly 
upon the men and women of tomorrow, the boys 
and girls of today. The part that education has 
played in the Nazi regime is proof that in educa- 
tion all things are possible. The democracies face 
the challenge of demonstrating that it is true of 
education for good, not only of education for evil. 


My third answer is the contribution which women 
might and should make to the shaping of world 
policies. Women have an acute realization of the 
cost of life, and an abhorrence of its ruthless 
squandering in the brutality of war. The develop- 
ment of power for power's sake makes little appeal 
to them. 

Women have a contribution to make toward the 
creation of a New World Order, a contribution of 
mind and heart and sou! which shall help in re- 
storing the waste places. 

MARY E. WOOLLEY 


@ John Foster Dulles, Lawyer, of New York City, 
is chairman, Commission to Study the Bases of a 


Just and Durable Peace, Federal Council of 
Churches. Counsel of American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace, 1918-19. Author, War, 
Peace, and Change. 
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Protestantism Meets a Challenge 


Qe oF our PoiticaL LeApeRs has said that the decision 
as to whether or not the United States plays its part in 
bringing about a just and durable peace rests in the hands 
of the Protestant churches of this country. Now, in the 
Christian Mission on World Order, a united Protestantism 
meets this challenge and goes to the nation with a message 
and a plan for study and action. 

Sponsored by six national interdenominational agencies, 
the Christian Mission has the cooperation of all major 
denominations. It recognizes the leadership of the Com- 
mission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace 
‘of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, but it uses the resources and outreach of all 
the other agencies— the great Mission Boards, the United 
Council of Church Women, the Departments of Social 
Education and Action, the Boards of Christian Education, 
as well as the many state and city councils and ministers’ 
associations across the nation. 

In this period from November 1 to 20, there are 
three major projects as a part of the one general plan. 

First, the Christian Missions on World Order are being 
held in over one hundred centers across the nation. These 
represent a gigantic effort of planning and coordination, 
with the volunteer help of a large number of the leading 
churchmen of the nation. 

Second, Christian World Order Sunday, November 7, 
challenges the local church to set up a program of study 
and worship that will prepare Christians for participation 
in a world order in keeping with Christian ideals. 

Third, World Community Day, November 11, sponsored 
by the United Council of Church Women, will call together 
in hundreds of communities across the country, groups 
of church women to spend the day in study and discussion 
and prayer and to make definite commitments with regard 
to their stand on world order. 

Representing as it does the church boards of Christian 
education of all major denominations, the International 
Council of Religious Education is offering leadership in 
the field of curriculum materials. This special number 
of the International Journal is a major effort in that di- 
rection. We feel that we have presented in these pages 
a compilation of materials worthy to take its place with 
other publications on this subject and peculiarly suited 
for use in the local church and church school. The 
October Journal is a special contribution in a continuing 
service to the churches in the matter of guidance materials 
for the study of the bases of a just and durable peace. 

The International Council is proud to play its part 
along with the other national agencies in this cause 
which appears to be so crucial. There is still a long 
way to go before we arouse Christian people to the great 
issues at stake in the making of the peace. But there 
are certain encouragements. We see on all sides increasing 
efforts to stimulate thought and action. Our representa- 
tive church bodies have made far-reaching pronounce- 
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ments and commitments with regard to guiding principles 
and the issues involved. Numerous groups have under- 
taken serious study. Nearly every church and organiza- 
tion has taken some cognizance of its responsibility. These 


various approaches are now united in a single plan of 
concentrated discussion, study, and action. 


The appearance of countless books, study guides, articles, 
and pamphlets on the question of a just and durable 
peace may cause the cynics to say that again we are tak- 
ing it out in words. But there are hopeful signs that our 
determination to take this issue down to the “grass roots,” 
and to mobilize a Christian opinion which cannot be thrust 
aside, will get results. We are convinced that an intelligent 
and wholly Christian stand by the church people of 
America with regard to the issues at stake in the peace 
will have a profound effect upon the cause of Christ 
around the world for generations to come. We believe 
that no earnest Christian who takes as the basis of his 
faith the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man and the Saviorhood of Jesus Christ can fail to do 
his part to influence America’s decisions on behalf of a 
just and enduring peace. 


: Nile Mews 
“It Must Not Happen Again" 


ID THE CHURCH “Jet the service men down” when the 
last World War ended? An Air Corps chaplain active in 
both wars says they did. He is quoted to that effect in a 
statement from a member of the Jowrnal’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Post-war Church. ‘The writer adds, “Cer- 
tainly it must not happen again. It is therefore encourag- 
ing to note the investigation of the post-war needs of 
service men now.” 

Here are a few interesting excerpts from letters written 
by members of the committee: Longer statements will be 
used later. These people know and love the church; they 
have been through new and transforming experiences; and 
they do not “pull their punches.” 

“We are discovering that the accretions of Christianity 
are not necessary to a living faith. Even chaplains, sepa- 
rated from their libraries and reduced to the Bible, Hymnal, 
and Book of Common Worship or Prayer Book are dis- 
covering new power in ancient simplicities. Generally, 
then, I think when we come back we shall look for the 
beautiful, powerful, basic elements of our faith.” 


“T believe that when our men return from the fighting 
fronts, America will have such a revival of ‘old fashioned 
religion’ akin to the Billy Sunday campaigns, that the 
church will take on a new lease of life. Personally, I would 
like to see the church become the social center of the 
community, as it was in the pioneer days of the country.” 


“The church at home must be prepared for a new sense 
of unity among its people everywhere. The soldier expects 
such unity and it is questionable if the home church can 
command his interest with a program that would destroy 
those purposes.” 


God's free world 


A worship service for World Order Sunday 


By Harold Leonard Bowman* 


ORLD ORDER SUNDAY, November 7, is to be ob- 
served in churches of all denominations. The follow- 
ing worship service is suggested for use at that time, together 


with a sermon on the responsibility of Christian forces for , 


trying to bring about a just and durable peace. Permission 
is herewith granted for printing part or all of this material 
for use by congregations. The contents of this service will 
also be useful in connection with study courses on this topic 
or for personal reading. 


Call to Worship: ; 

Let us discern the destiny toward which God is pa- 
tiently leading the sons of men: “And I saw a new heaven 
and a new earth. Behold the tabernacle of God is with 
men and he shall dwell with them. And the Lord God 
shall give them light and the nations shall walk amidst 
the brightness thereof.” 


Hymn: “These Things Shall Be,—A Loftier Race,” by 
John Addington Symonds, Tune, 7’ruro 


Invocation: 

We thank thee, O God, that thou hast loved our lost and 
unlovely world. We praise thee for Jesus, our Lord, who 
has shown to us the true way of life. Open our eyes that 
we may see the splendor of thy purposes for mankind. 
Liberate our spirits from lethargy and selfishness, that 
we may devote ourselves to thy task for which our Master 
gave his life. Amen. 


God’s Gift of Freedom 


Leader: The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, said Jesus, 
because he hath sent me to proclaim release to the 
captives. 

Response: He hath sent me to set at liberty them that are 
bruised. 

Leader: For freedom did Christ set us free. 

Response: Stand fast, therefore, and be not entangled 
again in a yoke of bondage. 

Leader: Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free. 

Response: 
liberty. 

Leader : 


The true foundation of man’s freedom in his status as a child 
of God. The fulfillment of that freedom is in sharing the will of 
God. Therefore, as Christians, we are seeking with God to creaté 
a free world, liberated from all that mars and enchains the human 
spirit; a society in which men can be free to live as children of 
God and brothers of one another; a world which finds its freedom 
in glad cooperation with God’s law of righteousness and love. 

Freedom for the world has been declared to be our nation’s goal 
and the aim of enlightened mankind. In the words of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, “Our objectives are establishing and 
securing freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from want 
and freedom from fear, everywhere in the world.” 


Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 


* Minister, the First Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Illinois 
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These four freedoms can be realized for ourselves and for hu- 
manity, only if we offer to God disciplined lives capable of liberty. 
Let us, in Jesus’ name, prepare our souls for freedom and for 
freedom’s service in tomorrow’s world. | 

(It is desirable that each of the following four sections on Free- 
doms be taken by a different person.) 


Freedom of Speech 


Leader: 


Freedom of speech is a privilege and a sober responsibility. — 

And they charged Peter and John not to speak at all nor teach 
in the name of Jesus. But Peter and John said unto them, Whether 
it is right in the sight of God to hearken unto you rather than 
unto God, judge ye: for we cannot but speak the things which we 
saw and heard. (Acts 4:18-20.) 

Justice Louis D. Brandeis has said: “Those who won our 
independence believed that freedom to think as you will and to 
speak as you think are means indispensable to the discovery and 
spread of political truth. Believing in the power of reason as — 
applied through public discussion, they eschewed silence coerced by © 
law. Recognizing the occasional tyrannies of governing majorities, 
they amended the Constitution so that free speech and assembly — 
should be guaranteed.” . 


Unison Prayer: 


O God, we thank thee for our national heritage of © 
freedom. We praise thee for those daring pioneers who 
trusted thee enough to believe that the voice of truth 
should not be muffled, and who had sufficient trust in their 
fellow men to hold that their minds and lips should not 
be chained. Grant that we may have thoughts worthy of* 
this freedom; enable us to utter them with courage and 
with human compassion. Make us restless, O God, till 
all men’s minds are free to seek the light in joy, and all : 
men’s lips, free to speak the truth in love. Amen. . i 


Freedom of Religion 


Leader: ; 
Freedom of religion is the right of every’ child of God. i 
The hour cometh and now is when the true worshippers shall : 


worship the Father in spirit and in truth. God is a Spirit and 
they that worship him must worship him in spirit and truth. (John ; 
4:23,24.) j 
The Pilgrim Fathers, fleeing from religious persecution, sought — 
freedom of worship in a new land. One of their number, William 
Bradford, has written thus of their tryst of faith: “So many, there- 
fore, as saw the evil of these things, and whose hearts the Lord 
had touched with heavenly zeal for his truth, they shook off this 
yoke of anti-Christian bondage and as the Lord’s free people, 
joined themselves (by a covenant of the Lord) into a church estate, 
in the fellowship of the gospel, to walk in all his ways, made 
known or to be made known unto them, according to their best 
endeavors, whatsoever it should cost them, the Lord assisting them. 
And that it cost them something, the ensuing history will declare.” 


Unison Prayer: 


O God, we thank thee that the foundations of our land 
were laid by men who sought to build in obedience to thy 
will. We praise thee for leaders who through the years 
have kept the American Dream both reverent and tolerant. 
Forbid, O Lord, that our liberty should lead to lethargy, 
that freedom of religion become freedom from religion. 
Save us from the sins of pride and secularism. May our 
religious freedom give to our faith a spontaneity and a 
power which compulsion lacks. We would worship thee 
in sincerity, in freedom and in truth. Amen. 


Freedom from Want 
Leader: 


Freedom from want is the will of God for all his people. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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I believe in the 
Kingdom of God 


By John L. Davis* 


BELIEVE that the Kingdom of God is a reality which 

exists here and now. 

Jesus asked us to pray for it as we pray for our daily 
bread. In his prayer he makes it synonymous with “Thy 
will be done” and. in that phrase we see the basic condi- 
tion of its citizenship. The Kingdom is composed of those 
who earnestly strive in all things to ascertain the will of 
God and to do it. This must be a continuing and ever 
expanding quest for the individual person—never ended, 
‘never perfectly or finally realized, but always inspiring, 
enlarging, growing, flowering out in new achievement and 
larger vision. 

I believe that the Kingdom is a part of the future to be 
realized more perfectly and more concretely than in the 
present; that the search for the will of God will become 
central and of highest value in the desires of peoples and 
nations. I believe also that the Kingdom has evidenced 
its saving power in the past and that our heritage, there- 
fore, is rich and precious. The leaven which worked in 
remote centuries is to be seen in these words of Tertullian, 
addressed to an ancient magistrate: 

“When Christians are brought before you on the mere 
ground of their name, is there ever found among them an 
ill-doer of the sort? It is always with your folk the prison 
is steaming, the mines are sighing, the wild beasts are fed: 
it is from you the exhibitors of gladitorial shows always 
get their herds of criminals to feed up for the occasion. 
You find no Christian there. ... ” 

In their distrust of human society, two groups of persons 
arrive at this attitude by totally different routes. One group 
gets there via an attitude of condemnation and disparage- 
ment of the nature, capacities, and basic characteristics of 
individual men. But the others scorn organized society 
because they fear it robs the individual of his pristine 
goodness and unfathomable powers. 

But man is neither so self-reliant nor so weak and de- 
praved as the first group would have him, and society, 
far from being the cause of his weakness, as the second 
group declares, or the wretched result of his pride and 
lust for power as the other asserts, is the boundless stream 
of life and light which holds and makes endlessly available 
the wisdom, the experience, and the continuous revelation 
of God to his children. Moreover, as soon and as com- 
pletely as conditions permit, society reflects his will and 
purpose. It is for the hastening of this process that Chris- 
tians are asked to pray and to labor with singleness of mind 
and heart. 

I believe that the Kingdom of God is established when- 
ever and wherever a single soul earnestly resolves to dis- 
cover the will of God and commits his whole mind and 
heart to that will as he perceives it, but I believe, also, 
that the Kingdom is a divine fellowship of those who are 


* Executive Secretary, Board of Higher Education, Disciples of 
Christ, Indianapolis, Indiana. ° 
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committed above all things to implementing his will among 
men. Thus Ernest DeWitt Burton interpreted the saying 
of Luke, “the kingdom of God is within you” to mean 
“within your group, among you,” and Moffatt’s trans- 
lation reads, “the Reign of God is now in your midst.” 

In a moment of history like this present hour, it is not 
surprising that men should lose faith in themselves. But 
we dare not allow the frightful carnage and hate of the 
present conflict to blind us to progress and achievements 
which point, unmistakably | think, beyond the horizon. 
Neither dare we accept a view of God and man and nature 
which will preclude our effort and atrophy our desire to 
look beyond the achievements of the present. 


The Old Testament itself is the finest evidence of the 
development a single people can make in its search to 
ascertain the will of God and to do it. And one sees at 
once that the arduous search for that which was at first 
dimly perceived and often erroneously assumed to be God, 
called forth prophets, priests, statesmen, and finally an 
incomparable Teacher and Saviour whose work was to 
slough off the temporary, the expedient and the accidental 
from the great tradition, and to make of it, not a tribal, 
nationalistic Messianism, but a universal and transcendent 
revelation of God’s will for all men! 

In our day, for the first time in history, essential tech- 
niques and processes have been perfected which make a 
modicum of health and security available for all men with- 
out conflict. Man’s fighting has arisen not from a depraved 
naturé that prefers violence and blood, but from hunger 
and a ceaseless desire for abundance in life. Thus, what 
we formerly called man’s “baser instincts” and accepted 
as inevitable parts of his nature gives way to processes and 
means of cooperative living. 

We must not assume, on the other hand, that mere social 
and economic progress will abolish the evil in men’s hearts. 
That will come only through the work of the spirit of God 
and through those men and women who, because they 
work in harmony with his will, find their power and faith 
multiplied through fellowship in the Kingdom of God. 
When all physical causes of insecurity are abolished, man’s 
need of God will not be less but greater. No amount of 
international cooperation will make death other than death 
nor answer man’s insistent cry: Whence came | and whither 
am I bound? 

Perhaps this passage from the findings of the Madras 
Conference sums up best what I have been trying to say: 

“Amid the confusion and breakdown of the old order 
to what does the Christian look for as a basis of a new 
order? He looks for nothing less than God’s order, the . 
Kingdom of God. The Kingdom of God was Jesus’ answer 
to the world’s ills. That Kingdom confronted the whole 
of the life of sinful man with God’s redemptive offer and 
demand. It was offered both to the individual and the 
collective will: the nation as well as the individual was to 
embody this new order... . 

“The Kingdom of God is within history and yet it is 
beyond history. . . . 

“On the other hand .. . The Kingdom is an eternal 
Kingdom, but it is God’s purpose that it should come 
within time and within the world . . . While the Kingdom 
is not of this world; and does not derive its authority 
from this world, yet it acts both as ferment and as dyna- 
mite in every social structure.” 


The costs of peace 


/ 


Four crucial problems facing Christian people 


The economic cost of 
peace 


By Wilfred Currier Keirstead* 
HERE IS A LONGING for permanent peace through- 


out this war torn world. But such a peace will not 
come out of merely longing for it. It will come, like all 
other values, only as we want it enough to pay the price 
that it will exact. It will take time to bring peace to pass, 
to conquer our prejudices, to drive out evil attitudes, ag- 
gressive habits and harsh emotions, and to recreate those 
of peace and good will; but we should begin to establish 
this peace at once within our hearts and in our societies. 


Picking up the pieces 


One of the costs of peace is in the area of our economic 
life. The first monetary costs are those necessary to remove 
the obstacles that war has erected. These costs will be those 
involved in feeding the great famine stricken areas of the 
earth, in caring for the wounded and suffering, in restoring 
liberty and sane care to those in concentration camps, and 
in ministering to the helpless derelicts of war. This must 
be done at once. It is a task that cannot wait. 

In caring for our own wounded fighting men and for 
families wrecked by the war, present machinery must be 
used. The local muncipalities and the state governments 
must do all they can. But the total task requires more than 
state or national costs; they are part of the war costs, and 
the Allied Nations must bear them along with other war 
charges. It may be that the lend-lease funds and organi- 
zation may carry on this work until other provisions are 
made. 

But in addition to the immediate tasks already men- 
tioned, the sure foundations of a permanent peace must 
be properly established. War implies a failure of the in- 
ternational order, and peace must rest upon an interna- 
tional order secure in justice and in good will, based upon 
a faith in the infinite value of the individual and in the 
spiritual order of a world society. According to the At- 
lantic Charter this society “should afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own boundaries. 
that all men in all lands may live out their lives in free- 
dom from fear and want;” it should give opportunity to 
victor and vanquished alike to have “access on equal terms 
to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which 
are needed for their economic prosperity.” 


Looking after the home folks 


The establishment of a social order for permanent peace 
implies the creation of social institutions for cooperation 


* Professor of Philosophy and Education, University of New 
Brunswick, Fredericton, N. B., Canada. 
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and the realization of a better social order. The Allied © 
Nations, as victors in the war, must undertake to achieve 
this order necessary for world peace. National states 
must do their part in bringing to pass the spirit’ and the — 
mechanisms of peace. Great Britain, for example, has now — 
under consideration a social security scheme which under- ~ 
takes to provide well being for her people. Other states 
can perfornmsimilar services which will afford a standard 
of well-being consistent with the dignity and worth of man. 
States may help in the reestablishment of cities, homes and 
industries; and in establishing inter-state organizations for 
the promotion of peace. There are no boundary lines to 
peace. It must exist both within the nation and within the 
world. Poverty, unemployment or discontent anywhere are 
a danger to peace everywhere. 

But the main problems of peace are supra-national and — 
must be solved much as war problems are being solved © 
through international structures and national cooperation. 
Peace is a world order: no security can come to any na- — 
tion except through methods that provide for the security 
of all. There is no national good that is not also an inter- — 
national one. Peace is attained not by isolation but by © 
cooperation. 
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Getting together on trade 


First of all, there are the trade problems. Trade is not 
restricted by national boundaries, but seeks markets for 
raw materials for its finished goods among other nations. © 
The state has sought to coerce trade and restrict it to na- — 
tional boundaries, but trade has sought world markets — 
and this conflict of political and economic aims in na- 
tional states has been one great cause of war. Then there © 
are similar problems of migration of peoples and labor. 
There are problems of production and finance and the 
need of avoiding booms, depressions and unemployment. — 
A common basis of values of the different national cur- 
rencies and a par of exchange that will give stability and 
freedom to trade are essential. 

Waste areas of backward portions of the world might 
find development through the agency of allied states. Some 
supra-state organism will seek to bring about a reasonable 
degree of prosperity and of living standard among all 
people. It will recognize that the good of all is essential 
to the good of any. 


Keeping up the payments 


There will be some relief of the war burdens when peace 
comes; but the costs of the war in debt and pensions will 
remain and taxes will be necessary for the ends mentioned, 
for social security and education, for public works, for 
redistribution of purchasing power and for other ends of 
the state. 

And all these will cost money—money to be paid, not 
by governments or industrial corporations, but by all of 
us. High taxes, lessened income from investments, post- 
ponement of our own plans—these are parts of the eco- 
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nomic price that we, as Christians, must be willing to pay 
for ourselves and to advocate for all. 

The great problem for international peace will be the 
creation of the institution or institutions of this world state 
—or will it be a world state? The League of Nations 
failed, yet the functions which the League undertook must 
be discharged in the new order for world peace. Moreover, 
in addition to the creative task of building these social 
institutions, we must also remember to create in the minds 
of individuals the spirit and attitude of world citizens. 
The world social order is the Kingdom of God on earth. 
It is both a social order and the creation of personalities 
of infinite value as the home and center of all other values. 


The social and racial 
cost of peace 


By Sidney E. Sweet* 


HE SOCIAL AND RACIAL PRICE of peace is a 

changed attitude of mind and heart, which will ex- 
press itself in more just and brotherly treatment of others, 
no matter how they differ from ourselves. 


Treating workers like human beings 


Today there is much that is akin to warfare in our in- 
dustrial area and the reason is not hard to find. When a 
popular magazine tries to analyze the question, “What is 
wrong with management?” the replies are strangely alike. 
They all assert or imply that “management does not treat 
employees like human beings.” It is not uncommon to 
have management maintain that it alone has the right to 
determine the processes and procedures. the rules and 
regulations which shall be adopted and enforced. And it 
is still a common opinion among certain unenlightened 
industrialists that machines and profits must take prece- 
dence over men and women. They rise in holy horror when 
one suggests that the profit motive must be made secondary 
to the motive of human service. 


Perhaps we should be thankful for the pressure which 
has made us put our whole effort into increased produc- 
tion. Thus are we learning that labor can assist manage- 
ment in countless ways to eliminate waste, to increase ef- 
ficiency and production. to build morale. Thus are we 
being taught some valuable lessons, if we will only learn. 
But progress under pressure may not be permanent. For if 
better industrial relations are dependent on a scarcity of 
man power, altered conditions in society may result in a 
reversion to old ways. 


Basically there can be no foundation for lasting in- 
dustrial peace except that which is laid by Jesus Christ— 
confidence and good will, the recognition of man as the 
child of God to be treated as a brother in the human family. 


Letting others be secure, too 


And what is true. in the industrial field is true also in 
* Dean of Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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the whole area of social relations. It is not true that security 
is the most important thing in life. It is a cheap kind of 
thinking and a poor quality of religion which places 
security above honor and decency and justice. It is not 
necessary that under all conditions a man must live, and it 
is not true that self-preservation is the first law of life, for 
any man who has become aware of his moral and spiritual 
nature. Jesus neither taught nor lived by such a standard. 

But, having said this, we must also hasten to say that 
the human race does not benefit by preserving those con- 
ditions of insecurity which tend to produce fear and 
despair. Hundreds of years ago a wise man said that “em- 
ployment is nature’s best physician and essential to human 
happiness.” And all of us know that idleness is the best 
soil for the thorns and weeds which spoil the garden in 
which should grow the flowers of human health and happi- 
ness. The opposition to a social security program “from 
birth to the grave” generally comes from those who have 
plenty of security for themselves or their families, or from 
those who fear that their own security will be lessened 
if a more inclusive plan is adopted. Do they sincerely be- 
lieve that they would be better men if they were deprived 
of their security? Their actions and their attitudes do not 
seem to conform to any such absurd theory. 

It does not make a man better to force him to live in 
squalor, poverty and ignorance—to keep him in constant 
fear of unemployment, disease or old age, or to prevent 
him from educating his children. No. Security is not the 
ideal for which we strive, but the greatest amount of 
security possible for all men is the natural desire of men 
of good will and the natural result of the spirit of Christ 
in the hearts of men. It is a move in the right direction. 
It will free men from destructive fears for constructive 
service. 2 


Facing the racial question 


And what shall we say about the field of race relations? 
Today we are being tested to discover whether or not the 
white-race can be fair to those whose skin is of a different 
color. It is not necessary to recount the ugly details in our 
social picture which cause men to ask this question with 
great uncertainty as to the answers. The Negro is the last 


Harold L. Phillips 


Chinese, Indian, Mexican, and American students discuss the 
post-war world. 


to be hired and the first to be fired. He is forced to pay 
the highest rent for the poorest place to live. He has the 
most sickness and the worst care—the greatest ignorance 
and the least opportunity for education. If he tries to help 
himself, he is often condemned for his effort, and if he 
accepts the injustices under which he is compelled to exist, 
he is charged with no ambition to improve his state in life. 
Some say he must be kept “in his place,” by which they 
generally mean that he must be kept in a place where he 
will not compete, a place where he will be available for 
menial service, a place where he stays to himself and by 
himself but does little for himself and is careful not to 
disturb the complacency of those who with snobbish pride 
think themselves members of a superior race. 

When one thinks of these things, together with the 
injustices of the white race toward Indians and Orientals, 
it is not strange that our democratic and Christian profes- 
sions are sometimes discounted and taken with many grains 
of salt. The only hope of peace in a world in which God 
has placed so many people of different colors is in a daring 
willingness to try the way of Christ. 


Trying Christ’s way 


No matter, then, what phase of social or racial condi- 
tions we consider, we always come to the same conclusion. 
First. There can be no lasting peace unless we con- 


tinuously move forward in the direction of greater op- 


portunities and justice to those who have not had and do 
not have an equal chance to secure their share of the good 
things which this world so abundantly produces. Good 
intentions and motives are not enough. For God has put a 
moral law in this world which man cannot break without 
ultimately being broken. And God has put in man a spirit 
which rebels against injustice. which resents inhuman 


treatment, which will not tolerate the straight-jacketing of ~ 


man’s inalienable rights. 


Second. This progress. this more equal distribution of at 


the material things desirable for human welfare, will not 
be achieved merely by new forms of organization, but de- 
pends upon a more Christian attitude in mind and heart. 


A peace imposed by the victors upon the vanquished in ~ 


the spirit of hatred and revenge will continue only so 
long as the victors retain dominant superiority in power 
and the vanquished are unable to do anything about it. 
A permanent peace will not be established unless we are 
unafraid to apply the teaching of Christ in all areas of so- 
ciety in practical terms, and at the same time have behind 
our new social programs that Christian spirit which in- 
volves a modern abolition movement. to abolish pride and 
prejudice—a modern reformation to reform our standard 


of values—and a modern revival of zeal and effort for the © 


spread of the Kingdom of our God. : 


The political cost of 
peace 


By John Foster Dulles* 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE have always proved 
capable when it came to organizing for war. Our 
record in organizing for peace has not been so good. We 
have had seven major wars, one about every generation. 
That is not a very good commentary on our ability to 
organize a peace. We will have to do better if, out of this 
war, we are going to get a durable peace. 
A good way to start is to recognize that what we are 
attempting is something that is hard—not easy. It calls 
for a determined will and an intelligent use of that will. 


Making up our wills 


Most Americans would claim that they always had a 
will for peace. We call ourselves a “peace-loving” people. 
But merely to “love” peace is not enough. To achieve peace 
is a hard-headed, hard-hitting undertaking, that needs to 
be backed by an inflexible will like our present will for 
victory. : 

It will not be easy to sustain that kind of a will for 
peace. After this war we will want to relax. We will have 
disarmed our enemies, and are not all other peoples our 
friends? That is the kind of wishful thinking that usually 
follows one war and lays the foundation for the next. It 

* Lawyer, New York City. Chairman, Commission to Study the 
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happened that way the last time. Then there were five ; 


principal allies—Great Britain. the United States, France. 
Italy and Japan. They were victors and their enemies were 
totally disarmed. But within twenty-one years those five 


allies of the last war split evenly in. war against each - 


other. Britain and the United States fought Japan and 
Italy. and France was divided in its collaboration. 

We should, by now, know that peace is a highly fragile 
thing. It gets broken as soon as people get careless about 
it. So it is that we can never afford to be inattentive to 
peace or let our will become supine. 


Taking peace seriously 


We must also use our will intelligently, for a stupidly 
directed will for peace is not merely useless, it is danger- 
ous. We are learning now how a will for peace can be 
intelligently directed. In the very midst of this war we are. 
for perhaps the first time in our history, seriously engaged 
in cultivating peace. We are doing this because we realize 
that victory depends on good relations with Britain, Rus- 
sia. China and other United Nations. 

When we thus take peace seriously, what do we do? We 
collaborate on matters that can best be handled by joint 
action. We set up United Nations councils. Mr. Roosevelt 
meets frequently with Mr. Churchill. When some need or 
danger threatens one of the United Nations, we do not say, 
“You are an independent sovereign state. Look out for 
yourself.” No, we put our heads together. Also, when peace 
between us is seen as something that is vital, we open our 
eyes to the many fine qualities possessed by other peoples. 
We try to see the best, not the worst. in each other. 

Such is the way of peace. If we want peace, then we must 
intensify and universalize a continuation of that way. 
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The price of peace is brotherhood—all over the world. 


Recognizing political costs 


The Commission of which I am Chairman has stated six 
main areas within which international collaboration needs 
to be organized through political institutions. We call 
collaboration within these six areas the “Six Pillars of 
Peace.” In substance we would organize on a permanent 
and world-wide basis the kind of collaboration we have 
sought to improvise when attack by our enemies makes it 
imperative to preserve peace with our friends. 

The broad political conclusions of these six statements 
are a secondary task which flows from the Guiding Prin- 
ciples of the moral order previously enunciated by the Com- 
mission. The political Pillars of Peace have been stated by 
the Commission as follows: 


The First Pillar of Peace 
The peace must provide the political framework for a 


continuing collaboration of the United Nations and in due 
course, of neutral and enemy nations. 


The Second Pillar of Peace 


The peace must make provision for bringing within the 
scope of international agreement those economic and fi- 
nancial acts of national governments which have wide- 
spread international repercussions. 


The Third Pillar of Peace 

The peace must make provision for an organization to 
adapt the treaty structure of the world to changing under- 
lying conditions. 
The Fourth Pillar of Peace 

The peace must proclaim the goal of autonomy for 
subject peoples, and it must establish international organi- 
zation to assure and to supervise the realization of that 
end. 


The Fifth Pillar of Peace 

The peace must establish procedures for controlling 
military establishments everywhere. 
The Sixth Pillar of Peace 


The peace must establish in principle, and seek to achieve 
in practice, the right of individuals everywhere to religious 


and intellectual liberty. 
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The cost of peace to 
the churches 


By Robert W. Searle* 


EFORE US LIES a worse evil or a better good than 

humanity has ever known.” So challenges a living 
prophet. And life adds: “You must choose! Hell or 
Heaven! Which will it be for your children and your 
children’s children?” That choice will not be recorded 
by mere wishful thinking or by pious words. Life pays no 
attention to these. The only coin which life will accept as 
earnest of purpose is action. 


Echoing what Jesus said 


The world today reverberates with echoes of the Gospel. 

Said Jesus: “This is the essence of religion (the Law 
and the Prophets)—to do to your neighbor what you 
would have him do to you.” and quickly added: “Strait is 
the gate that leads to life and few there be who find it.” 

Asked a lawyer: “What must | do to gain eternal life?” 
Notice the word “Do!” Answered Jesus: “Love God with 
heart and mind and strength afid‘soul, and love your 
neighbor as yourself. Do this and you will live.” Again 
notice the word “Do!” 

From Africa comes the word of General Eisenhower, 
uttered on United Nations Day: “Autocracy has cause to 
tremble when free nations join their minds, their re- 
sources, their hands and their hearts to maintain their 
common ideals.” Out of the recognition of brotherhood— 
cooperation and coordination in human relations—comes 
victory and harmony. j 

Brotherhood implemented into practice is the price of 
peace, because brotherhood in this created world is its 
Creator’s basic law of human relations. 

According to Jesus, this law of brotherhood is the es- 
sence of religion. Therefore, it is by his authority a pri- 
mary function of the church to advance that law, to bring 
the hearts and lives of men to recognition of it in thought 
and practice. 

But from the church, as well as from the world, words 
are not enough. “Why call ye me Lord, and do not the 
things I say!” “Not every one who says to me Lord, Lord, 
but he that does the will of my Father.” Jesus demands 
more than words from the Church. And life reiterates his 
demand. The church is not exempt from living the law 
which its Gospel lays down. 

The recognition of that law as supreme over all its prac- 
tices and its relations is the price of peace demanded by 
the God of Jesus and of life from the church; that is, from 
every denomination. every parish, every clergyman and 
every member. To be willing to give less is treachery to 
Christ and to humanity. 


Practicing brotherhood among denominations 


Consider what this demand of Jesus—and, therefore, of 
God—involves for the church. 


* General Secretary, Greater New York Federation of Churches, 
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It means, in the first place, that the total life of the 
church must be brought to conform to the law of brother- 
hood. Now. Brothas haed does not involve uniformity. It 
does not require absolute agreement on all points, large 
and small. On the contrary, as any one who has lived in a 
family knows, it has scope for variety and for wide dif- 
ference of opinion. Thus family life is enriched. But dif- 
ferences in true brotherhood are always held in relation 
to a central loyalty. They are always subject to the family 
and its common purposes and responsibilities. 

Therefore, when we say that the church is under a man- 
date to practice brotherhood we do not mean to say that 
everyone must be cast in an identical mould of creed 
and service: but we do mean that denominational, 
parochial and individual differences must be held subject 
to a common loyalty and must not prevent whole-hearted 
cooperation in common responsibilities. Ecclesiastical isola- 
tionism is probably in the eyes of Jesus deeper sin than 
international isolationism. 

The denomination, therefore. without sacrificing belief, 
must dispense with every vestige of pride. That is a price 
of peace. 

It must renounce isolation and enter into whole-hearted 
fellowship. That is a price of peace. 

It must purge itself of international, racial, and social 
pride and exclusiveness. That is a price of peace. 

It must throw its energy unstintingly into great and 
shared Kingdom purposes. That is a price of peace. 


Practicing brotherhood among parish churches 


What is true of the denomination is true of the parish 
church. 

In any neighborhood the parish church must find com- 
munity with other churches of its own and other denom- 
inations. That is a price of peace. It must refuse to register 
and practice any discrimination—social, national, political 
or racial—that denies the law of brotherhood. That is a 
price of peace. On the positive side, strong churches must 
minister of their strength to weaker churches, even to the 
sacrifice of some of the adornments of their own programs. 
Brotherhood demands it. It is a price of peace. 


Making brotherhood universal 


The churchés of America will be called upon to sacrificial 
self-denials in order to help restore the churches of Europe 
and to strengthen the churches of Asia and the missionary 
world. It is an essential price of peace. 

And all churches and all church members are under 
divine mandate to press courageously and steadfastly for 
the establishment of all human relationships—interna- 
tional, interracial, interclass and interfamily—on the foun- 
dation of the law of brotherhood. It means undoubtedly 
conflict with every selfish interest in the world. But it must 
be done. It is a price of peace. 


Let us remember that before many months we will be. 


preaching to men who have risked life itself at the na- 
tion’s call..Shall the’church ask for and practice a lesser 
courage? Let us then measure how much we can raise 
in money and in human energy: how little we can spend 
upon: ourselves and how much again we shall be able to 
pour into the common task of rebuilding the world on the 


foundation of brotherhood. for brotherhood is the Price 
of Peace. 
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Women unite for 
peace study 


BALLOT on which at least four million women will 


feta ant ace Abbe ates eg 


indicate their willingness, or unwillingness, to sac- — 
rifice in order to help bring about a better world order — 


after the war. is a feature of World Community Day, No- 
vember 11. This observance is sponsored by the denomina- 
tional women’s organizations through the United Council 
of Church Women. Armistice Day has been chosen as the 


day on which church women will meet in interdenomina- — 


tional groups to study the problems of peace under the — 


general theme of “The Price of an Enduring Peace.” 

The national heads of denominational women’s organi- 
zations have sent to the presidents of each local society 
a letter urging participation in this study in cooperation 
with groups from other denominations in the community. 
A study leaflet accompanied these letters. Each society is 
urged not to limit this participation to the women of their 
own denomination or even of all Protestant churches, but 
to invite all women of the community to attend. They are 
especially asked to invite Jewish and Catholic women in- 
terested in peace study and action. This is an opportunity 
to develop inter-faith fellowship which in itself is a part 
of the new world order. 

The study program is to begin at 10:30 in the morning. 
The first session opens with a worship service prepared by 
Margaret Applegarth. The four major questions to be pre- 
peed are the following: , 

1. The price now being peat to win a war to make it 
possible to win a peace, and the imperative to build a new 
world order. 

2. The responsibility of the church—* 
of the church.” ; 

3. Economic interdependence. The right of an individual 
to a job no matter what his race or social status. The study 
of a world economy. 


4. World order. (No nation can be jcohaska in a world 
where it is only sixty hours by air to the farthest point.) 


the world mission 


Instead of a regular luncheon, each woman is to bring 
an apple, sandwich, or some cookies, and during the 
luncheon period special emphasis is to be put on overseas 
relief and reconstruction. A world broadcast. when women 
of other nations will speak to the women of America, is 
being arranged for the afternoon. 


At the close of the afternoon there is to be a secret 
ballot when every woman is asked to cast her vote on two 
important questions: approval of the United States’ joining 
and sharing in the expenses of a world organization for 
the purpose of insuring a just and durable peace; willing- 
ness to continue wartime regulations and restrictions, if 
necessary, in order to relieve distress, restore order. and 
help cther nations to recover from the war. The total vote 
will be carefully studied and the results sent by districts 
to the Congressmen representing them. 


These plans are a part of the nation-wide program which 
includes World Order Sunday, November 7, and the 
Christian Mission on World Order which will visit a 
hundred cities from November 1 to 20. 
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By Earl F. Zeigler* 


This article begins with delegates from a local 
church to a nearby one-day Mission on World 
Order. But those who cannot attend one of these 
Missions will find that after the first section on 
‘Pastor Brown Makes a Telephone Call,’’ every- 
thing in it applies perfectly to them. 


OW that makes sense,” remarked Pastor Brown to 

himself as he reached for his telephone. He had 
just finished reading a letter from his Council of Churches 
which had explained the Christian Missions on World 
Order, one of which was to be held not too far away from 
his church. “I am going to take a group over to that meet- 
ing and when we get back, this church is going to get down 
to business on this matter or I’ll know the reason why.” 


Pastor Brown makes a telephone call 
Tom Andrews answered the call. “Hello, Tom. This is 


Pastor Brown. I’ve just been reading a letter which has 
stirred me to action. I want you, as superintendent of our 
church school, to get ‘together a group of teachers and 
officers to go with me over to Metropolis on a blank date.” 


“Not so fast, not so fast, Pastor! You seem to be out 
of breath. You haven’t even told me what was in that 
letter. But I’m guessing that you think it’s mighty im- 
portant.” 

“That’s right. What it said was so real and sensible that 
I just jumped to the conclusion that everybody knew about 
it already. Here’s what it is. The Christian forces of this 
region are going to have a Christian Mission on World 
Order over at Metropolis, and I can tell from the outline 
of the program that it’s just the sort of spark plug we’ve 
been needing to get our church forces down to business 
on this post-war stuff. You know a lot of our people are 
pretty cynical about post-war planning. They’ve been 
arguing that the first thing to do is to win the war and 
after that there will be plenty of time to talk about peace 
plans. I expect it will not be easy, Tom, to get some of 
the folks to go over to this meeting at Metropolis, but if 
you're willing to work with me, let’s see what we can do.” 

“At your service, Pastor. If you say it’s the thing to do, 
I’m your yes-man this time. I think it’s worth trying any- 
way.” 

(Lapse of twenty days. Tom and his pastor inveigled 
a dozen other leaders of all age groups in the church school 
to attend the Mission on World Order at Metropolis. Then, 
after they returned, a meeting of the teachers and officers 
of the school was convened to see what it all meant for 
them and their program.) 
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A discussion group convenes 


Tom Andrews, superintendent of the school, took the 
chair and in a few sentences recalled the highlights of the 
Mission on World Order at Metropolis. Then he came 
directly to the question before the group. “It is this,” he 
said, “We can let this thing drift, as is our nature, or we 
can start something, especially among our young people 
and adults, that may get them to thinking. I’m not going 
to be a dictator and say to you that we must have study 
groups, forums, and such types of meetings on the subject 
of the post-war world. If our folk cannot be enlisted in 
such courses, we can’t have them. But I’d like to see what 
this group thinks about the possibility of enlisting people 
in the study of post-war problems. 

“We who were at the meeting at Metropolis were sur- 
prised beyond measure to discover how much spade work 
has already been done by the Federal Council of Churches, 
the International Council of Religious Education, and sev- 
eral other interdenominational organizations to provide 
guidance for Christians who are willing to think on these 
things. But they can’t do our thinking for us. Right now 
I am proposing that the four people to whom I have al- 
ready spoken come up here in front to have a brief panel 
discussion about this matter. That’s the only thing that I 
will try to dictate at this meeting. I do insist that you let 
me moderate this panel for a few minutes; and after that 
the meeting is yours to do with as you choose.” 


The panel thinks out loud 


(The panel was composed of Tom Andrews, superintend- 
ent of the school, moderating; Mrs. Friend, teacher of the 
adult class; Joe Masters, president of the Young Adults 
Fellowship; Carl Anderson, superintendent of the young 
people’s program; and Mrs. Henderson, who heads up the 
children’s work.) 


Tom Andrews: “Mrs. Friend, you didn’t get to attend 
the meeting at Metropolis, but from what you have heard 
about it, do you believe that we ought to offer some study 


classes on Christian World Order to the adults in our 
church?” 


Mrs. Friend: “Mr. Andrews, I think you’ve got this 
meeting packed already. You know very well that we’ve 
been following the Uniform Lessons for years in my class 
and that our course for this fall is on ‘The Ten Com- 
mandments and the Teachings of Jesus.’ I’ve been looking 
forward to this quarter for weeks, and I don’t want any- 
thing to interfere with our plans in my class. I think that 
if people would keep these Ten Commandments we wouldn’t 
have such a mess in the world all the time. Honestly, I’m 
afraid to have the members of my class get started on these 
controversial world order matters. I’ve listened to a few © 
of these Town Meetings of the Air where some of the 
brightest minds in this country entered into debate and 
I’m telling you that if men like that can’t agree on what 
the world should be like after the war, I don’t see where 
well get by undertaking to study such things in our 
church.” 

Tom Andrews: “Mrs. Friend, I’m sorry to interrupt, and 
I apologize for not sending you an announcement that I 
received from our denominational director of adult work 
a short time ago. He told us that the Uniform Lessons for 
all of November and for the first Sunday in December had 
been written so as to study five of the Ten‘ Commandments 
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and the teachings of Jesus in the light of a more Christian 
world order. So you see you will not have to substitute other 
lessons if you choose to use the regular Uniform Lessons 
for this quarter.” 

Mrs. Friend: “Well, that’s different. I can see how that 
would be a good idea. I apologize, too, for not having 
studied far enough ahead to know that these particular 
lessons were going to carry that emphasis.” 

Tom Andrews: “Joe Masters, you’ve been squiring these 
young adults around for a couple of years. Do you think 
your group will take hold of some studies on Christian 
world order?” 

Joe Masters: “Tom, you know they will. There isn’t any 
group in our church that has more to lose or more to gain 
from the post-war world than these young adults. We don’t 
have as many young adults in our church as we did two 
years ago. And there is that other group who were just 
young people when they left our church to go into service, 
but who will be young adults when they come back. This 
war has a way of maturing service men and women. I 
would be willing to say that the young adults who remain 
in this church would see immediately the necessity of hav- 
ing a Christian public opinion about the post-war world. 
Put me down as for this thing, and I believe I can promise 
that nearly one hundred per cent of the young adults of 
our church will enroll in a study course.” 

Tom Andrews: “It does begin to sound as if this meeting 
were packed. I promise you that I didn’t tell any of these 
members of the panel what to say, nor did I bribe them 
in any way. If they feel this way about it, of course, I am 
happy. Now let’s hear what Carl Anderson has to say for 
the young people’s program that he has been leading so 
well during the past year.” 

Carl Anderson: “As you know, Tom, I went to the meet- 
ing at Metropolis. If I had any doubts about the value of 
this thing they were dispelled by the things we heard said 
and which we did in our discussion groups while there. 
We don’t have as many young people as we used to have. 
But those we have left are keen on this business. And the 
high school folks are more concerned than anyone. Some 
of them are pretty cynical, believe me, about the way we 
adults have let them down. Discussions like this would 
help morale and build more Christian attitudes to our 
enemies and to other races, for example.” 

Tom Andrews: “Now, Mrs. Henderson, what about the 
children? What do your primaries think about a world 
government?” 

Mrs. Henderson: (Smiling) “They could probably do no 
worse than some of us! Seriously, though, we can do a 
great deal among our children to create attitudes of good 
will to other people. We have done a good deal, but we 
can do more. I’m sure we will.” 

Mrs. Friend: “Mr. Andrews, I’m not a diehard, but are 
you certain that the officers of our church will sanction 
this kind of study all through the adult department? You 
know we have emphasized the world ‘Bible’ in our adult 
Bible classes, and I want to be certain that if we undertake 
such studies throughout the whole adult department we 
shall not be departing from real Bible study.” 

Tom Andrews: “Mrs. Friend, on that point I’m going 
to ask our pastor to speak.” 

Pastor Brown: “Don’t you folks think I deserve a medal 
for having been quiet up to this point? This has been a 
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most interesting discussion to me. I’m not going to ent 
into it any further than to answer Mr. Andrews’ questio 
I see that you folks are perfectly capable of decidin 
whether our church will study these things. Personally 
hope you do, and if you do, you can be assured that 
any course you select will be a Bible study course in th 
sense that the plans for Christian world order are plan 
which grow out of Bible teaching itself. You will discover 

that any course you take will compel you to restudy the | 
teachings of Jesus and the mighty prophets of the Ol 

Testament.” 


They plan what to do 


(At this point the meeting became a free-for-all discu 
sion on what to do. For one thing they filled out an “Inter- | 
est Finder” to see what they themselves wanted to see done. 7 
Then they made plans for having it filled out by all the 
young people and adults in the church whom they could | 
reach. When the returns came in they had another meeting 
to plan the things they would do in an inclusive program 
of education. And so, before long, the pastor was preach- | 
ing a series of sermons, a young people’s discussion group 


was meeting Sunday evenings, an adult. group met o 
Wednesday evening’, the women’s groups became inter 
ested and active, the children and high school pupils had 
a program adapted to their needs.) 


The “Interest Finder’ 


The “Interest Finder” that they used read as follows: 
ADULTS WILL LIVE IN A POST-WAR WORLD 

To all adults and young adults: Please check this sheet - 
at once and see that it gets to Tom Andrews before blank ~ 
date. Your answer will help to determine our local church 
plans for the study of Christian world order this fall and 
winter. Please sign your name and address. S| 

Yes No Probably a 


ty ee ee ee eed 


1. I would attend a series of sermons ~ 
on Christian World Order by our — 
pastor. : 


= 2. I would enroll in a (men’s) (wom- — 
en’s) (mixed) class on this subject — 
to be held at the regular church ~ 
school hour for six weeks. ; 


3. I would prefer to have this subject : | 
' for a series in our regular midweek — 
meetings. ; 


4. I would be interested in discussion — 
groups on this subject to be held © 
on week nights in different homes. 


5. I would prefer to see this, subject 
handled through a series of four to 
six Sunday night open forums at our 
church or union meetings of the 
churches, with prominent speakers 
engaged. 


6. I think that this is too controversial 
a subject for adult groups to. discuss 
in the church. 


tI 7. I think that this might be a good 
project for our Men’s Club for the 
next few meetings. 


8. I would enlist cooperative leader- 
ship among all the churches of our 
community for such meetings. 


1 As guidance material for such study, see the unit “What Price 
Peace” on page 21. 
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A junior high summer conference considers 


The high school 
front 


By Myron Taggart Hopper* 
IGH SCHOOL YOUNG PEOPLE will have little or 


1H nothing to say about the terms of the peace to follow 
the present global conflict. Nevertheless, it is important 
that they understand the basis for a just and durable peace 
and be committed to it. They will live in the post-war world. 
Increasingly they will come into places of power and influ- 
ence. By the time the nations have licked their wounds and 
recuperated, these young people will be in the prime of life 
and influence. 


What shall we do 


Churches must, through their youth programs, help this 
generation of high school youth understand war, its causes, 
and what can be done to prevent it. They must inspire them 
to work for peace and to make the necessary sacrifices in 
order that it may be obtained. They must help them see 

what they can do even now. 

In enlisting boys and girls in such a program, the begin- 
ning must be made at the point where interest already 
exists. They have an interest in the war. Like many of their 
elders they are likely to think that all will be well if the 
Axis is brought to unconditional military surrender. Inter- 
est in winning the peace will likely have to be stimulated. 

This can well be done by beginning with their interest 
in winning the war. Consider with them why they want to 
win it. Have them report on the things they are doing, such 
as rolling bandages for the Red Cross, growing victory 


* Professor of Religious Education, The College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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problems involved in world brotherhood. 


gardens, buying war stamps and bonds, and working in 
High School Land Corps. Move from this to a considera- 
tion of how it happened that the Allies won the war of 
1914-18 on the field of battle only to find it necessary to 
fight it over again in the present struggle.! With this as 
background, help them see that history may repeat itself, 
if the basis is not laid for a just and durable peace, and 
that major responsibility in this area rests with the victors 
on the field of battle. 

As a next step consider with them the possible patterns 
for the post-war world. Roughly speaking, these may be 
thought of as being a return to nationalism, domination 
of the world by a coalition of the United Nations, or some 
form of world organization. Let them, through discussion 
and thinking, see the dangers in the first two and the pos- 
sibilities in the third.” 


Emphasize the Christian way 


In all considerations, emphasize the necessity for making 
an approach to building for a just and durable peace based 
upon Christian ideas. Emphasize also the Christian teach- 
ing to love even one’s enemies and to overcome evil with 
good. Call attention to the Christian conviction that Chris- 
tians must be willing to sacrifice in order to achieve that 
which is good for others. 


Live the new order now 


Encourage the boys and girls to begin to live the New 
Order now. Help them to find ways of crossing racial and 
cultural barriers so as to develop appreciation for other 
groups. Lead them to sacrifice to support the missionary 
enterprise so that our “reservoir of good will” may be 
strengthened. Inspire them to support mercy activities such 


1 For background material on this point see Millis, The Road 
to War. 

2 For background read, Van Kirk: The Church and the World 
Tomorrow, and Paton: The Church and the New Order, and 
Temple: The Hope of the World. 
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as the Red Cross and War Prisoners’ Relief, as practical 
ways of overcoming evil with good. Encourage them, es- 
pecially, to cross the lines of battle in such activities by 
aiding Japanese in the relocation centers, and German and 
Italian war prisoners in this country. If possible get them 
to set aside funds or to make pledges for reconstruction 
work in war ravaged enemy countries as well as in friendly 
lands. 


Work to overcome hatreds and prejudices 


High school young people are especially susceptible to 
hate propaganda. The idea that our enemies are savages 
will likely be accepted, unquestioned, unless counter ideas 
are presented. If possible, arrange for a first-hand contact 
with Christian Japanese or others of our enemies. This be- 
ing impossible or undesirable, let them meet such persons 
through case studies and stories. Let them become ac- 
quainted with the life and work of Kagawa and Schweitzer 
and others like them. 

To help them maintain their balance in regard to their 
attitude toward our enemies, let them become aware that 
the Allied Nations are not “without sin,”—that ih India, 
China, in the colonial policy of all nations and in dealing 
with minority groups in our own country, our own records 
are not perfect. 

Do these things, not to discredit the United Nations 
(this is not to be desired), but to break down the false 
ideas about our enemies which picture them as less moral 


and less human than ourselves. There can be no genuine 


cooperation between peoples who feel themselves superior — } 


and those whom they consider inferior. One of the great 
evils of Naziism is its doctrine of a superior people. Such 


a doctrine is still an evil and a barrier to the establishment 


of a just and durable peace, if held by the people of the 
United Nations. If there is to be a new world order of 
cooperation, it must be between people who recognize their 
common humanity, who recognize the fact that human be- 
ings at large, when faced with the same set of circum- 
stances, react very much the same way; who are aware 
that none of us are all saint, nor all sinner, but'a com- 
bination of both. 


Do these things wherever possible 


If we are to lay the ground work for a just and durable 
peace we must do the things suggested above, and others 
like them, at every opportunity. They must be done through 
our church school classes and our high school societies. 
Where desirable and possible, special classes may be set 
up. Youth conferences and camps can be used to consider 
such matters. Special week-end conferences may be held. 
Reading books in the field should be made available and 
their use encouraged. Conversations with high school young 
people should be turned, at least on some occasions, to such 
considerations. In other words, every possible opportunity 
should be used to help high school youth become equipped 
to play their part in building for a just and durable peace. 
Nothing less will match the need of this hour. - 


Children and 
world peace 


By Mary Alice Jones* 


E DO NOT WANT our children to go through 
another war. 

On this statement there is universal agreement. But peace 
will not come in our children’s time simply from wishing 
that it may. It will come only when men and nations 
learn how to live in peace. 

Whatever the child learns about world peace he will 
learn primarily through living. His basic attitudes toward 
God and toward his fellow men will influence his point 
of view and his behavior in matters relating to world peace, 
just as they will influence his point of view and his behavior 
in all other matters. What the child is as a person is im- 
portant in determining whether or not he will make a 
contribution to world peace. 

Also we shall haye to find out specifically what are the 
conditions of world peace, and begin to help boys and girls 
to know these conditions in terms of their own experience 


* Miss Jones has written a pamphlet, Children and World Peace 
which gives a more detailed interpretation for children of the atti- 
tudes basic to ‘world peace and the conditions of world peace. 
es oe ng me Federal Council of Churches, the United 
council of ure omen, and the Int i i 
Religious Education. 10 cents. paneer ry. 
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and ability to understand the relationships between groups. 

Man’s understanding of physical laws which gives him 
control over electricity, machines, sound waves, light waves, 
and even of the fertility of the soil, the distribution of 
water, and the preservation of bodily health, has not en- 
abled him to build a secure life for himself nor taught him 
to help his brothers. Unless our children come to know 
and obey the moral laws of God their greatest achieve- 
ments in scientific investigation and technical skills may 
become the instruments of greatest disaster. Only through 
commitment to the will of God may they learn to know and 
to choose good ends for which their knowledge and their 
tools may be used. 

When children actually face the consequences of their 
failure to have regard for the welfare and happiness of 
others, to carry out the responsibilities which they have 
assumed, to do what they know to be right, then they may 
recognize their own conduct as contrary to the good pur- 
poses of God, feel sincerely sorry, and ask forgiveness. 

Persons who come thus to understand and accept their 
own responsibility for unhappiness and confusion in their 
own immediate relationships, may grow into persons who 
understand and accept responsibility for national and in- 
ternational sins and failures. They will see more clearly 
cause and effect in broad relationships and so may help 
avoid, in their nation, that spirit of aloofness from the ills 
of the world which makes for indifference to, as well as 
for direct violation of, the moral law in international 
affairs. 

Among the basic teachings of the Christian faith is the 
responsibility of those who have for those who have not. 
Little children may learn in the Christian family that par- 
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ents give up their own individual pleasures for the sake of 

| the Goel time in which all members of the family may 
share; that they give up new clothes for themselves so that 
rapidly growing children may have what they need. In the 
Christian church they may learn that a Christian group 
gives up elaborate equipment for its own use so that it may 
increase its budget for services to others. As they grow 
older, these opportunities may be extended. Children may 
come gradually to know what it means to “prefer one an- 
other,” for the strong to bear the burdens of the weak, for 
one to look not solely toward his own good, but also toward 
the good of others. Through these experiences he may be 
learning to be the sort of person who can contribute to 
the building of a true peace. 

The basic Christian attitudes which have been outlined 
must be translated into specific ways of behaving toward 
other persons, toward other groups, toward other nations. 
Some of the great economic and social causes of war and 
conditions of international peace, boys and girls cannot 

. yet understand. Many of them, however, are but extensions 
upon a vast scale of the everyday problems of human re- 
lationship with which children must learn to deal in their 
everyday living. 

Children come early to know that men are related to one 
another. In the neighborhood, the child learns that serious 
illness in one family lays responsibilities for quiet, for addi- 
tional neighborly services upon the other families. He also 
learns that if one family in a neighborhood refuses to co- 
operate with the others in keeping the streets and side- 
walks and yards clean and attractive, if one family allows 
its pets to go untrained and unrestrained through the gar- 
dens of the other families—in all such failures on the part 
of one family, all the other families are involved. 

When the child begins to study, he learns that in these 
times of rapid transportation the nations are all really 
almost as closely bound together as a neighborhood. Dis- 
tances that are great in miles are short in time. Through 
specific, concrete facts children may be taught that nations, 
like neighborhoods, need some common plans and agree- 
ments—agreements about health and trade and guns, if 
the people of any nation are to be free from fear and 
confusion. 

As their understanding of government broadens boys 
and girls can be invited to examine more fully the proposi- 


Last Minute News 
Of Religious Education Week 


Present ROosEVELT has endorsed a nation-wide ob- 
servance of the thirteenth Religious Education Week, 
‘September 26 to October 6. With the theme “Community 
Foundations,” the Protestant churches will emphasize the 
importance of Christians’ leading a divided and war torn 
world into a world community through cooperation of local 
churches in community building. Many governors of states 
and mayors of cities are making special proclamations 
calling attention to this observance and urging participa- 
tion by all religious groups. 

A nation-wide broadcast will be given on Sunday after- 
noon, September 26, over N.B.C. Newspapers should be 
consulted to make sure that the local chain station will pre- 
sent this program. 
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A child may learn early that nations are one neighborhood. 


tion that the preservation of the peace of the world requires 
some form of international government which will protect 
the people of any nation from the results of epidemics, or 
mismanagement or selfishness or greéd in any other nation. 

Children learn at an early age that different business 
organizations make different contributions. From the farm, 
the electric power house, the woolen mill come different 
contributions, all essential. And when they begin to know 
geography, they come to know that different nations have 
different resources, all of which are needed by other na- 
tions. At this point they can begin to understand the im- 
portance of fair trading arrangements. 

Older boys and girls can begin to understand the im- 
portance of providing to all peoples the opportunities for 
self-zovernment, and the conditions under which self. 
government is possible. They can begin to understand the 
importance of using force only under law, and of agree- 
ments among the nations regarding the use of force against 
one another. They can begin to understand that a just and 
lasting peace can come only when all boys and girls can 
have the opportunity for education and for worship. 


Special Convention Rate! 


RFRecucar READERS of the Journal will be glad to know 
that their own magazine has a special honor this month. 
This special October number on “Christian Education for 
World Order” is one of the major pieces of educational 
material provided in the packet on sale at the hundred 
or more Christian Missions on World Order being held 
the first three weeks in November. This issue contains 
twelve extra pages. A large extra run is being made to 
meet this demand. 

Those who attend the Conventions will be entitled to a 
new or a renewal subscription at $1.25 instead of the 
regular $1.50 rate. 

If you attend, be sure to buy a packet for the wide 
range of materials in it. Give your extra copy of the 
Journal to a friend and use the coupon in the packet 
copy for your own renewal. 
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Congress on 
post-war peace 


By W. Bruce Hadley* 


CONGRESS on Post War Peace which has attracted 

wide attention was held in South Bend, Indiana this 
past winter. The first sessions of the Congress were held 
on three successive Sunday afternoons, February 21, 28 
and March 7. The four commissions into which the Con- 
gress was divided continued their work during the spring 
and are to report to a plenary session of the Congress in 
the fall. 

The Congress was sponsored by the Department of 
World Friendship of the Council of United Churches of 
St. Joseph County. Hundreds of invitations were sent 
to civic organizations, clubs, churches, schools, legion 
posts, etc., in South Bend, Mishawaka and St. Joseph 
County, requesting each organization to send two dele- 
gates to the Congress. The delegates thus accredited were 
245 in number. They represented the Rotary Club, Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, Kiwanis, National 
Council of Catholic Women, Chamber of Commerce, 
Daughters of American Revolution, Council of Social 
Agencies, the various high schools, St. Mary’s College, 
Local Union No. 172, Plumbers and Steamfitters, St. Jo- 
seph County Building Trades Council, United Farm Equip- 
ment Workers, American Legion Posts, South Bend Baha’i 
Assembly, United Garment Workers, and many other or- 
ganizations, in addition to local churches, and organiza- 
tions within churches. 

As the names of delegates came in they were assigned 
seats and mailed complete instructions. The plans for the 
Congress made provision for a gallery of spectators as 
well as the delegate body. At each session three ten- 
minute speeches were given by especially qualified per- 
sons, chosen largely from the immediate community. The 
speeches were followed by questions directed to the speak- 
ers, and then by the introduction of resolutions, dis- 
cussion and voting. 

Every delegate had the privilege of introducing a reso- 
lution and of speaking three minutes in its behalf. Those 
resolutions which were passed by majority vote were 
to be forwarded to such persons as the executive committee 
of the Congress decided upon. A Committee on Resolutions 
to receive and correlate various resolutions after the first 
reading, assisted the functioning of the Congress mate- 
rially. Between sessions the resolutions were mimeo- 


graphed on sheets with numbered lines and mailed to 


delegates for study before vote at the next meeting. 
The resolutions dealt largely with treatment of minor- 
ity groups, food and employment as related to post-war 
peace. 
Here is an example of the type of subject considered. 
Resolution No. 101, Relative to an International Bill 
of Rights, after a long preamble, concludes: “Be it resolved 


* Executive Secretary, Council of United Churches of St. Joseph 
County, South Bend, Indiana. 
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that this Congress goes on record as favoring the declara- 
tion by the United National and Neutral Nations of an 
International Bill of Rights, that this Bill of Rights shall. 
declare the intrinsic worth and dignity of man regard- 
less of his race or culture, present or former status; that 
this Bill of Rights shall be predicated on the fundamental 
concept of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of man. Be it further resolved that this Bill of Rights shall 
declare that whatever the nature of the future state, in 
none of its authority and function, whether as a’ munic- 
ipality, commonwealth, nation or international govern- 
ment, shall there be imposed limitations that are not for 
the welfare of the governed.” 

Action on Resolution No. 103 Relative to Housing Au- 
thority, which assumed discrimination against Negro resi- 
dents, was postponed in order to give the Housing Au- 
thority a hearing. A five-page brief from the Housing 
Authority was mailed to all the delegates, in explanation 
of its stand. 

The public library cooperated in providing books for 
the delegates’ use, some of which were suggested in the 
instruction sheet to delegates. 

The four commissions through which the delegates have 
been working sinee the close of the Congress are dealing 
with the topics of Food, World Democracy, Minorities, 
and Employment. Members of the committee have, at the 
request of a number of churches, helped with local church 
programs dealing with post-war problems, in Sunday 
school classes, evening forums, groups of church women, 
and book reviews. 


A village church 
studies peace 


-By Stanley B. Hyde* 


y fees ARE ALWAYS HANDICAPS to serious study 
of world problems in a village church. The usual 
ones are lack of a nearby college or university to furnish 
qualified speakers, or lack of funds to pay lecturers to 
come in from cities. However the United Church of Lud- 
low, Vermont had a group which spent an_ interesting 
and profitable period studying the question “How We Can 
Win the Peace.” 

This group of church members undertook to make their 
own study from their own resources, with the assistance 
of the pastor. A series of five Sunday evening meetings 
was held. Each meeting began with brief devotions and 
hymn singing. The discussion material was presented by 
one or two members, these varying with each night. The 
pastor introduced the topic, speaking not more than three 
minutes, and then called on the first leader to present the 
material he had. This was a review of an article or a book, 
or a newspaper clipping on the subject. The speakers could 


* Pastor, United Church, Ludlow, Vermont. 
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be interrupted by questions during the presentation and 
afterwards, making the meeting very informal. The second 
person then presented his or her materials. More questions 
were asked and opinions expressed, and finally the pastor 
closed the meeting with a minute or two summary, prayer, 


and benediction. 


Nine persons took a leading part in the meetings beside 
the pastor. One was the high school principal, who took 
the second meeting alone. Two others were school teach- 
ers, one a banker, two defense workers, two housewives, 
and the last a grocery clerk. One speaker an evening might 
be enough but the leaders preferred to share responsibility. 

The topics for the five evenings were planned ahead by 
the pastor, the material assembled, and the speakers fur- 
nished with it a week or so in advance. The topics used 


_ were: World Organization and a World Police Force; The 


Historical Background of World Events; The Economic 
Problems of Peace; The Spiritual and Moral Aspects of 


‘the Problems of Peace; Colonies and Economic Security. 


The last discussion was a climax to the series, since it 
dealt with practical methods of making Christian ideals 
effective in the world. 

The pamphlets of the peace agencies, the Federal 
Council of Churches’ Commission, the denominational 
agencies, and leading books were used as source material. 
There was danger in providing the speakers with too much 
material; sometimes they had to be stopped before they 
were through. 

From twelve to eighteen people attended every meeting 
and took part in the discussion. They felt the meetings to 
be very helpful and worthwhile. With everyone free to ask 
questions and the minister ready with a few pertinent ones 
at the beginning, the discussion never lagged and those 
ore were usually reluctant to bring the meeting to a 
close. 


Bay City forum on 
post- war issues 


By Frederick Andrew Roblee* 


N HIS NEW BOOK, One World, Wendell Willkie de- 

clares that, “a war won without a purpose is a war 
won without victory.” A similar conviction was evidenced 
in a “Public Forum Concerning Post-war Problems” held 
in Bay City, Michigan last winter. 

Under the auspices of the Bay County Council of 
Churches and with the cooperation of twenty-one civic 
groups and organizations, six meetings were held on the 
Monday evenings from February 1 to March 8. The super- 
intendent of Bay City’s public schools served as chairman 
of a large committee on promotion which included Prot- 
estants, Catholics and Jews. Excellent publicity and reports 


* Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Bay City, Michigan. 
October, 1943 


were given weekly both in the Bay City Times, Bay City’s 
daily newspaper, and over radio station WBCM. 

The attendance varied from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred and Protestants, Catholics and Jews were 
present every night. Rabbi Irving Ganz and several mem- 
bers of his congregation took an active part in the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Ganz served as a member of the “Findings 
Committee.” The Catholic clergy were unable to attend, 
but there were Catholic laymen present. A prominent 
Catholic, secretary of the Bay City Chamber of Commerce, 
served as a member of the Findings Committee. Also, 
Father George Vincent gave a statement of the position 
of the Catholic Church on post-war problems over the 
local radio station on Wednesday night of the last week: 
Rabbi Ganz gave a similar statement on Thursday night 
and Mr. Ralph Kindig, the chairman of the Findings Com- 
mittee, gave his report on Friday night of that last week. 

On successive evenings, following an invocation, papers 
were read on the Political, Social, Economic and Religious 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. A spirited discussion 
followed each one of these papers. On the final night the 
Findings Committee brought in a mimeographed report of 
the discussion as it had developed each week. These Find- 
ings were then debated, modified and formally adopted. 
More than 2000 printed copies of the report in its final form 
have been distributed in the churches, Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., service clubs, public school classes and public 
libraries. 5 

There were no “outside” speakers: only local residents 
of Bay County took part. The paper on the Political Bases 
was read by a prominent attorney; the paper on the Social 
Bases was given by the dean of Bay City’s Junior College; 
the paper on the Economic Bases was read by a prominent 
business man; and the paper on the Religious Bases was 
presented by a local pastor. The presiding officers and co- 
chairmen of the project were Rev. Frederick Andrew 
Roblee, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church and chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Affairs of the County 
Council of Churches; and Rev. Charles F. Wolfe, pastor of 
the First Methodist Church, and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Christian Education of the County Council of 
Churches. 

Similar forums can and should be held in every Ameri- 
can community. The imperative need for such discussion 
is becoming more and more evident as the day of military 
victory gets closer. As the Bay City Forum declared: “This 
time there must be both a military victory and a victory 
for humanity. The morale of the military front and of the 
home front depends upon the conviction that both of these. 
victories can be won and are now actually being won. We 
can see two possibilities for the post-war period: the in- 
definite control of the conquered nations through superior 
military might or the actual establishment of a peace be- 
tween all the nations built upon justice, good will and 
world cooperation. The objections to the first possibility 
are serious indeed. It would be (1) so*costly as to bring 
general impoverishment, (2) so regimenting as to result in 
the “Prussianization” of our society, and (3) so resented 
by the conquered peoples as to make the “peace” pre- 
carious indeed. The difficulties facing the second pos- 
sibility are great, but we are convinced that much more 
hope lies in the direction of establishing a peace through 
justice, good will and world cooperation. This Forum was 
held in order to explore the possibilities of such a peace.” 
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The pattern and 
the power 


For a new world order 


By Basil Mathews* 


F YOU WENT across the world and tried to assess what 

is man’s deepest need—to measure the problem of hu- 
man society—is it not at heart the problem of creating 
harmonious communtiy? We do not have harmonious 
community because we have allowed material things to 
dominate our economic life. 

Naziism and Fascism, Communism and Shinto are ef- 
forts to achieve this greatest need of man, which is com- 
munity. But they are efforts directed along evil lines, 
because their fundamental principles contradict the very 
nature of the Absolute that created the universe. We see 
that Absolute Creator as God the Father, in the face of 
Christ. What Jesus taught about God and about God’s 
will for human relationships can be realized to a degree 
and upon a scale that will make the root of a new world 
order. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ initiated a process in history that 
cannot find fulfillment short of world community. Yet the 
antagonism of race, nation, and class, of political and eco- 
nomic rivalry, and above all a monstrous demonic will of 
tyranny, split mankind into suicidal war. Can any 
more startling contrast be discovered than that between 
this world at war and the pattern of human relations that 
Christ shows us to be in the will of God? So, when I am 
asked about this or that revolution—Nazi, Fascist or Com- 
munist—the first thing that I find to say is that the purpose 
of God as expressed in Jesus Christ demands a revolution 
which makes Karl Marx’s Communism look pale pink in 
comparison. 

Christianity, it seems to me, has a pattern for world 
order. A pattern for man’s life is laid up in the mind of 
God. He wants to see it realized in human relationships 
based on fundamental principles, which he knows we can 
carry into practice if we open our lives so that his power 
is released in us and through us. 

Terrible obstacles stand in the path of that revolution 
in the world today. Rival claimants to world order are 
embattled in fierce antagonism to the Christian faith. 

First, the idea of the nation, which has been a con- 
structive force in the modern world, has been carried to 
extremes. We have the pagan dogma of the absolute 
sovereignty of each separate nation state. This means that 
Nationalism has leapt to an extreme which denies its own 
essential meaning gnd its inherent goodness. Nationalism 
has in that sense outlived its historic mission. The nation 
in its arrogance has to be tamed and brought into the 
total world community. 

*Professor Christian World Relations, Boston University and 
Andover-Newton Theological Seminary. 


Nore: The title of this article is also the title of a valuable 
pamphlet by the same author, published by the Committee on Mis- 
sionary Education of the United Church of Canada, in which Mr. 
Mathews gives a much fuller treatment of the subject. 
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Similarly with race. For some time to come, certain 
races will not be able to stand alone under present con- 
ditions. They need protection and training through 
education by Powers able to stand by them in peril. But. 
domination by one race over another for exploitation is 
obviously contradictory to the mind of Christ. Therefore, 
race domination must cease. Interracial cooperation is 
fundamental to world-community; and you can have co- 
operation only between peoples governing their own 
destinies. 

Beyond the chasms. of nation and race we face the world- 
wide elass war. Class war afflicts mankind, because in our 
individualistic competitive system some elements exist 
that will not stand the scrutiny of the Christian conscience. 

Four things in the present economic order cannot stand 
the test of the Christian meaning of life. 

1. Our economic order is dominated by acquisitiveness 
rather than by sharing. 

2. Our order is guilty of indefensible inequalities be- 
tween great wealth and squalid poverty. 

3. Our order puts some irresponsible and largely hidden 
power into the hands of a few people. 

4. Lastly, and one of the most evil things of all about 
the present economic system, is the fact that to the majority 
of young folk it denies vocation. You cannot listen to the 
voice of God as to what he would like you to do with your 
life, if you have to do the thing that the economic order 
commands you in order to make a living at all. 

These clashes of race, nation, and class are a pari of 
the total failure of our democracies to create community | 
in the sense of Christ’s thought of community. 

The heart of Christianity in its teaching about man is 
not simply the priceless value of the individual. It is even 
more the realizing by the individual of his sonship. Be- ) 
cause of his sonship he is a member in the national and — 
world family. That is the root of world-community. — 
Democracy must concentrate on community—upon free- | 
dom in fellowship. For that reason democracy must be — 
rooted in Christian truth and action. We must build up — 
youth in this sense of a world community in Christ; we — 
must awaken adults to the true meaning of those words, 
and not only in words but in deeds; and not only in 
individual, but also in corporate action. 

The radio, the movie, the press—all education must be 
brought into action as tools of this fundamental Christian 
truth about man. Already the churches are concentrating 
on the production of a literature to foster world-minded- 
ness and the books and pamphlets issued through the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement for every age-group are 
designed to help Christians to move with intelligent under- 
standing of their great task toward the goal of harmonious 
world community. 


Books for Further Reading 

The Missionary Education Movement is one of the six 
interdenominational agencies cooperating in the Christian 
Mission on World Order. The following books, published 
by the Missionary Education Movement, are suggested as 
particularly significant for reading and discussion. 
Holt, Arthur E. Christian Roots of Democracy in America 
Barnes, Roswell P. A Christian Imperative 
Wiser, William H. and Charlotte V. For All of Life 
Baker, Richard Terrill The Trumpet of a Prophecy 
Van Dusen, Henry P. What Is the Church Doing? 
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|\Christmas is a miracle 


A Fantasy 


HRISTMAS IS A MIRACLE” was 
written for presentation at the First 

Christian Church, Santa Barbara, California, 
for the annual Christmas Vesper Service. 

Because of the simplicity of its setting this 
play may be given in any sanctuary, large or 
small. No attempt should be made to change 
the appearance of the chancel or platform of 
the church where the play is to be given. The 
play should be a part of a complete worship 
service and attempted only in a mood of total 
reverence. The following service may be 
used: 
*OrcAN PRELUDE 
Catt To Worsuip: “For unto us a Son is 

born; unto us a Child is given; and the 

government shall be upon his shoulders.” 
Invocation, by Minister 
Response: “Three-fold Amen,” by Choir 
Hymn: “Joy to the World” 
Reapinc of the “Story of the Play” 
Tue Pray: “Christmas Is a Miracle” 
BENEDICTION 
PosTLUDE 

Setting 

The more simple the setting and arrange- 
ments, the more effective will be the result. 
Much can be left to the imagination or 
skilfully suggested. There must be steps lead- 
ing from the auditorium level to the platform 
or chancel. There is an entrance to the chan- 
cel from the left. This chancel or platform 
‘looks much as it always does. It has a table 
or altar with candle holders or candelabra 
and the usual fittings. At the back is an al- 
cove for the tableaux and angel scenes. If 
possible this should be elevated and cur- 
tained, with entrances behind curtains. If the 
alcove cannot be elevated, the altar or table 
must be put to one side. If it cannot be 
curtained, screens may be used, these being 
folded open and shut by girls in white robes 
or by boys in choir robes. There is no front 
curtain. 


Characters 


Part I 

Uncie Jep, the old caretaker 

Nicktg, a crippled boy 

Mary THE GoLpDEN ANGEL 

TureE LittLe ANGELS 
Part II 

JepiaH, an old shepherd (Uncte Jep of 
Part I) 

Nicxtg, the crippled shepherd lad 

NaTHAN, a shepherd 

Jerop, a young shepherd. THree SHEPHERD 


THREE WIsE MEN Mary 
Four ANGELS THREE LITTLE ANGELS 
Srx Girt Canpie LicHTers 
(See appendix for costume suggestions) 


* Santa Barbara, California. In an article “A 
Christmas Service Serves a Church,” published 
in the Journal for October 1942, Mrs. Drake 
described how this pageant, given year: after 
year in her church, had influenced the lives of 
those taking part in it. 


October, 1943 


By Joyce Vernon Drake* 


The Story of the Play 


In the back country in this state, or any 
state, are many small church buildings 
which, though once centers of community 
activity, are now deserted. With the coming 
of swift transportation, people have passed 
by these little churches and have gone into 
towns and cities for their church activities. 


The scene of the play is laid in the chancel 
of one of these deserted churches. Although 
people have long since ceased to worship 
here, Uncle Jed, the old caretaker, is still 
faithful. He lovingly cares for the building 
and keeps it in repair, always hoping and 
believing that sometime the people will re- 
turn. Every Christmas eve he rings the old 
bell and there has been built up a legend 
of those things which happen when the bell 
rings. Some say a miracle takes place, that 
the organ plays and angels sing. Some even 
say that Mary and the Holy Child appear. 


On this Christmas eve Nickie, a crippled 
boy, has come with Uncle Jed to the old 
church. Nickie is so awed by the place that 
when Uncle Jed rings the bell he imagines 
he sees the story of the first Christmas re- 
lived. The old church becomes an ancient 
sanctuary in which the shepherds have taken 
refuge from the winds on the plains of Beth- 
lehem. The faded statue, in its niche on the 
wall, becomes Mary. Nickie himself and 
Uncle Jed are shepherds of long ago and the 
sacred mystery of the first Christmas is un- 
folded in lovely fantasy. 


Part | 


Time: This Christmas eve 
Prace: An old church 


The scene is the chancel of a deserted 
church. The usual arrangement of a pulpit- 
platform, altar or chancel is carried out. 
Unlighted candles in polished holders are on 
the communion table or altar. Flowers or 
greenery are placed stiffly about. In spite 
of Uncte Jep’s efforts to beautify it, the 
place has a cold feeling of emptiness and 
loneliness. The alcove at the back is cur- 
tained in material harmonizing with the 
furnishings of the chancel. 


While the audience is gathering only dim 
lights are in the auditorium. The chancel is 
unlighted. The alcove curtains are closed 
until actors reach chancel. 


The organ plays “O Come All Ye Faith- 
ful.” A hidden choir hums and a soloist 
raises the melody above the organ and 
singers. The auditorium is now in darkness. 
As the singing ceases UNCLE Jep and NIcKIE 
enter down center aisle. They are carrying a 
spray of ivy. Nickie has one crutch. Only 
their flash-lights are at first discernible. They 
flash the lights about as they come slowly 
down. The organ is silenced. UNctE Jep, who 
is walking ahead of NicktE, stops at the 
chancel steps, throws his light on NIcK1E. 


Uncte Jev: Are you coming, Nickie boy? 

NicxtE: O yes, I’m coming. It is dark, isn’t 
it? Are you sure you have some candles? 

Uncte Jep: (Goes up steps into chancel) 
There are always candles in a_ church, 
Nickie. 

Nickie: Even a deserted church? 

Uncte Jep: (Groping for match and light- 
ing it) Yes—if there is such a thing as a 
deserted church. (He lights several candles. 
Lights come up. Curtains in alcove are partly 
open, dimly revealing young woman posed 
as a standing statute of Virgin Mary. Uncle 
Jed and Nickie stand with backs to audience 
looking into chancel. They remove caps.) 
There, that’s much better with some light. 

Nicxte: (Turns, looking about; UNcLE Jeb 
watches him.) Why, it is beautiful in here! 
Hardly rusty and cobwebby at all. Do you 
come here every day? 

Uncte Jep: Not every day, but often 
enough. I arrange the flowers, polish the 
candlesticks and keep the church clean. You 
see, we can’t have God’s house stand neg- 
lected. 

Nickie: Is it still God’s house, even 
though no one worships here? Here are the 
candles and the altar and even the lovely 
statue. Is it just like it was years ago? 

Uncie Jep: Only*older—very much older. 

Nickie: Uncle Jed, what did you mean 
when you said, “if there is such a thing as 
a deserted church?” - 

Uncie Jep: I mean that if His spirit once 
dwelt here, it’s here now; and where He is it 
is never lonely and never deserted. Here, 
Nickie, hand me that ivy. (NIcKIE removes 
coat then assists with ivy.) That’s it, we'll 
lay it along here. That looks fine doesn’t it? 
We'll dust a little and then it will be time 
to ring the bell. (Gets dust cloth from behind 
pulpit or organ) 

Nickie: My grandmother says you ring 
the bell every Christmas eve. That seems 
strange when no one ever comes. 

Uncte Jep: Some one might come, though. 
(Dusts at intervals) Some one who needs it 
might come in to worship some time, and 
they'll find the candles burning and the bell 
ringing. 

Nickie: Then I’m glad I came here with 
you, tonight. You see, I can’t walk fast so I 
didn’t go with the carolers, and I think you 
need me. You must feel very alone. 

Uncre Jep: No, Nickie, not alone. After 
I ring that bell I don’t feel alone. When I 
come back into this room it all seems dif- 
ferent. I’m not old and tired any more; I. 
feel young. This place is not dusty and 
dingy, but shining and clean, and even the 
old faded statue is so bright it almost glows. 
Sometimes it seems the organ begins to play 
and the place is full of music and angels. 

Nickte: Angels? Uncle Jed, that would be 
a miracle! Do you mean you see a miracle 
when you ring the bell? 

Uncie Jep: Christmas is always a miracle, 
Nickie. It is always a miracle because it is 
just what each one makes it in his own 
heart. If you have loved Him and kept your- 
self pure and good—when you think of him 
here as a little Baby you can almost see him 
and all his angels in your heart. I guess 
that’s a miracle, Nickie. I don’t know, but 
it would seem to me it is. (Looks at watch.) 
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Well, I guess it’s time to ring the bell. 
(Starts left) 

Nickie: (Softly and wonderingly) Go on 
and ring the bell, Uncle Jed; maybe Ill see 
a miracle, too. Ring it loudly, won't you? 
I'll stay here and watch and listen, like you 
said—in my heart. 

(Uncre Jep slowly exits left. Soon bell is 
heard ringing. Nickie is transfixed. When 
bell has rung a second or two, the organ be- 
gins playing in softest tones. A dim rosy 
light glows on statue. The organ continues 
and bell ceases. 

(Slowly the curtains open. Light from right 
increases on statue. Very slowly, so slowly 
as to be almost imperceptible, the statue 
moves. The head and eyes of the statue are 
raised from attitude of prayer and hands 
unclasp from breast. Softly and unbelievably, 
as the music swells, the statue becomes the 
living maiden, Mary. The light from R. has 
become a glowing amber and Mary gazes 
in rapture toward the light. Slowly, with up- 
lifted face, she sinks to her knees, folds 
hands upon breast as GoLDEN ANGEL enters 
alcove R. The ANGEL extends hand in bene- 
diction. Organ continues softly.) 

Gotpen AnceL: Hail! Thou art highly 
favored, the Lord is with thee. Be not afraid, 
Mary, for I have come to tell you of a great 
gift which God, our Heavenly Father is giv- 
ing you. There shall be born unto you a son 
and you shall call his name Jesus. When he 
is a man he shall be very great and shall 
teach all the people and the influence of his 
life shall never cease. 

Mary: My soul shall be glad in God my 
Saviour. 

(Music increases. GOLDEN ANGEL extends 
hand. Mary, putting her hand in the hand 
of the Angel, rises, then sits on bench C. 
back of the alcove. GoLDEN ANGEL tenderly 
beckons off L. Littte ANGEL enters with 
halo which she places upon Mary’s head. 
Littte ANGEL steps back L., clasps hands in 
attitude of adoration. GoLpEN ANGEL beckons 
off R. Seconp Littre ANcEL enters R. with 
flowers which she gives to Mary, then takes 
place opposite first Lirrte ANGEL in same 
pose. GOLDEN ANGEL silently glides out R. 
as Tintest ANGEL enters R. with flowers gnd 
kneels at Mary’s knee.) 

(Tableau as.curtain slowly closes.) 

Nickie: (Stands a moment after curtain 
closes and music dies away, then makes his 
way to L. entrance shouting joyously) Uncle 
Jed! Uncle Jed! I have seen a miracle! 

Nickie exits L. as music swells. 


Part I) 
Time: The First Christmas Eve 
Prace: An old sanctuary on plains of Beth- 
lehem 

The scene is the same as in Part I. The 
chancel is dimly lighted as before. Alcove 
curtains closed. 

Jeptan (the Uncie Jep of Part I) is now 
an old shepherd, who comes down the center 
aisle, enters the chancel and looks about, 
then beckons to others who have stopped 
about half-way down the aisle. The THREE 
SMALL SHEPHERDS are grouped about Na- 
THAN, the older- man. The little shepherds 
are cold and Natuan has his arm protecting- 
ly about one of them. 

Jeptan: (Beckoning) Come. This is the 
place, the shelter which we seek. Come in 
and be warmed. 
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Natuan: (Advancing) It is well, for the 
lads are cold from the winds of the field. 

(Smatt SHEPHERDS go into chancel awe- 
somely, investigating.) 

First Lap: Jediah, this place, this shelter 
to which you have brought us—is it not a 
holy place? 

Seconp Lap: See, a candle burns on the 
altar. We should not rest in here. We should 
worship and bow down. (Goes C. and kneels 
on steps) 

Jeprau: It is a holy place but to rest will 
not profane the altar. 

Natuan: (Kneels then rises) I will return 
to keep watch over the flock, Jediah. You 
remain here with the lads. 

JeptanH: We will relieve you and the others 
at the next watch. (Exit NaTHAN.) (JEDIAH 
turns to lads, lays his hand on heads in 
blessing.) Take your rest in peace. (Other 
two lads kneel on steps, then lay themselves 
down to rest on steps. JEDIAH waits until 
all are resting, then kneels. Enter JEHROB, a 
young shepherd, followed by NATHAN.) 

Jeuros’: (Breathlessly) Jediah, ah, Jediah! 

JepiaH: (Rising) Who calls? What sends 
you here? 

Jenros: It is about Nickie, the crippled 
shepherd lad. He has seen a vision. Come 
and talk to him. 

Jeptan: Nickie? Is this like the vision he 
saw before, months ago? : 

JeHRoB: This one was different. He was 
watching alone at the far field and suddenly 
the angel of the Lord came upon him and 
the glory of the Lord shown round about 
him and—and— 

(Curtains open revealing ANGEL with out- 
stretched hand. The ANGEL is standing upon 
low white covered bench to give elevation. 
JeptaH and JeHRoB gaze spellbound. LitTLe 
SHEPHERDS rise. One runs to JEDIAH and 
JeHROoB who cling together L.; one kneels 
where he is. Another stands R. Choir sings 
exultantly “Glory to God in the Highest,” to 
any good musical setting or anthem, in 
jubilant mood. At an interlude in the anthem 
the ANGEL, seeing the shepherds are afraid, 
speaks sweetly to them. Organ continues.) 

ANcEL: Fear not, for behold I bring you 
good tidings of great joy which shall be 
unto all people. For unto you is born this 
day in the city of David a Saviour which is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign 
unto you—you shall find the babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes lying in a manger. 

(As ANGEL finishes speaking she lifts arms 
in praise and turns slightly to R. Soft light 
beams on her face. Four ANGELS glide into 
alcove, two L., two R., moving slowly and 
softly with upraised faces and folded hands. 
Two take positions at each side of first 
ANGEL; others kneel, one slightly in front of 
other. They, too, lift arms in exaltation. If 
the anthem is long the ANGELS may change 


; 

This play is copyrighted by the Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, and no copy of it may legally be 
made. It is a non-royalty play and 


permission for its production is granted 
with the purchase of five or more 
copies of this issue. I5¢ a copy. Ad- 
dress 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 


cago |, Illinois. 
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positions to down-cast eyes and folded ha 
then, after interval, back to original positio 
Every movement must be coordinated, s 
graceful, flowing and part of the rhythm o 
the whole scene. Expression of faces must 
in mood of praise, then of prayer.) 

(Curtains at close of anthem.) 

Jenros: (Wonderingly) This is that whic 
Nickie saw. 

JeptaH: This is a holy night in a hol 


First Lap: Jediah, let us go—even unt 
Bethlehem, just as the Angel said. 
~ Seconp Lap: Let us stop in the fields, for 
T shall take a lamb as a gift to the Babe. 

First Lap: We must tell Nickie so he c 
go and see this thing which has come t 
pass. : 

JeptaH: Alas. Poor Nickie must travel 
slowly because of his twisted foot. 

Tuirp Lap: (Pulls at Nathan) Come, Na- 
than, let us hasten. , 

(All SuepHerps exit C. aisle or L.) 

Jeptau: (Returns and kneels in prayer on 
steps) He shall feed his flock like a Shep- 
herd. He shall carry them in his bosom and~ 
shall gently lead those that are with young. 
They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength. They shall mount up with 
wings as eagles, they shall run and not be 
weary, they shall walk and not faint. 

(JeDIAH continues to kneel in prayer. 
Turee WisE MEN are coming slowly down 
aisle. Just before reaching chancel they 
stop. As Tuirp Wise MAN raises arms and 
repeats Scripture from Old Testament, 
JEDIAH rises and goes up steps on to plat- 
form.) ; 
Tuirp Wise Man: Comfort ye, comfort ye, — 

saith your God. j 

Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem and cry © 

unto her. 3 

That her warfare is accomplished 

For her iniquity is pardoned. 

O Zion that bringeth good tidings 

Get thee up unto the high mountain. 

(All Wisk MEN kneel on step, then slowly 
rise. THIRD and First stand R. on steps, 
Seconp L. Jeptau is on platform. He faces 
them.) 

JeptaH: Peace be unto you upon this holy 
night. ~ 

First Wise Man: We are seeking shelter ; 
where we may rest for the night. HM 

Seconp Wise Man: Some shepherds who — 
were preparing to journey to Bethlehem di- ~ 
rected us here. 

First Wisr Man: We have come far and 
are weary. é 

JevtaH: I am a humble shepherd. With 
my companions I have rested here, using 
this place as a haven from the winds of the 


Re 


field. 

Tuirp Wise Man: Have you heard of a i 
vision of which the shepherds spoke? 

JeptaH: Did they reveal it unte you? 
(Eagerly) Did they tell you of the angel of 
the Lord, of the heavenly host and the glad 
message? 

Seconp Wise Man: All this and more. 

Jepiau: I pray this vision may come unto 
you as you find rest in the peace of this — 
sanctuary. I go to join my companions, that 
I too may worship this new-born king. 

First Wis—k Man: We should inquire con- 
cerning—(JepIAH is hurrying off) } 

(Continued on page 46) 
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What price peace? 


A four-week lesson course 


for young people and adults 


Tae CONFERENCE on “Christian Education 
Faces War-Time Needs,” which met in 
Chicago in February 1943, requested the 
International Council of Religious Education 
to encourage wide spread study and action 
on the Christian bases of world order. The 
International Council voted to approve sey- 
eral recommendations in this area, one of 
which requested a study guide for the use 
of local church groups. The brief lesson 
course here given is in response to that re- 
quest. It has been prepared with the normal 
church group in mind and gives ample mate- 
rials for study and discussion. The four 
articles beginning on page 6 support the 
four topics of the course. Worship programs 
on these same themes will be found in the 
section on Senior and Young People’s wor- 
ship programs in this issue. 


A Word with the Leader 


This material has been prepared for use 
in a variety of ways: 

Where the teacher uses the lecture method, 
ample material will be found here on which 
to draw. é 

Lists of pertinent questions are provided 


By John Irwin* 


for groups that use the discussion method, 
with sources for answers. 

Those who enjoy projects, reports, and 
outside reading will find helpful suggestions. 

Several lists that lend themselves easily to 
an “opinion poll” are supplied. 

For the “write-to-your-congressman” and 
other activities, suggestions are made. 

Classes that sometimes extend their ses- 
sions beyond the number of weeks set will 
find extra material in the unit itself and in 
the lists of materials on pages 31, 32. 

Many classes will want to use this material 
along with the Uniform Lessons for the four 
Sundays of November, which fall in this 
same area. Special helps are being provided 
in many denominational materials. 

This course will be especially useful for 
classes of young people, young adults, and 
men and women. The discussion should be 
sharpened at every possible point by using 
the special problems of the age group con- 
cerned. For example, young people can face 
the economic costs of peace in terms of con- 
tinued high taxes interfering with their own 
future education, while parents will do so in 
terms of that of their children. 


I. What Shall lt Profit? 
The Economic Cost of Peace 
Religious Background 


The Bible is a book of life. Because it is 
a book of life it is not indifferent to the 
economic necessities which support life. Con- 
sider such passages as these: 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want.” Psalm 23:1. 

“Forasmuch therefore as ye trample upon 

the poor, and take exactions from him of 
wheat; ye have built houses of hewn stone, 
but ye shall not dwell in them; ye have 
planted pleasant vineyards, but ye shall not 
drink the wine thereof.” Amos 5:11. 
_ “And Jesus called unto him his disciples 
and said, ‘I have compassion on the multi- 
tude. because they continue with me now 
three days and have nothing to eat’.” Matthew 
15:32, 

“Give us this 
Matthew 6:11. 

(To Leader: Let this study begin with the 
clear realization that when we discuss the 
economic basis of peace, we are considering 
a religious issue. The potential power of 
Christian people to influence the peace will 
be released only when they see that the ar- 
rangements being made by statesmen are de- 
termining the spiritual life of multitudes— 
including themselves. The driving power for 
a “just and durable peace” that Christians 
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day our daily bread.” 


can supply is the conviction that God's will 
is at stake in such issues as providing an 
economic base for the good life. Christians 
should lift these questions from the political 
to the religious level. If you are using a 
d’scussion procedure with your group. begin 
with such questions as these:) 

Is the Bible concerned about the economic 
conditions of life? 

What biblical passages or incidents can 
you cite to sustain your position? 

(In addition to those above, many of the 
Deuteronomic laws, the prophetic books, and 
the concern of Jesus for the physical needs 
of men might be mentioned.) 

Does the Bible teach that economic wel- 
fare is all that man needs? Consider such 
passages as these: 

“Man shall not live by bread alone.” Deu- 
teronomy 8:3. 

“A man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth.” 
Luke 12:15. 

“For what doth it profit a man to gain the 
whole world, and forfeit his life?” Mark 8:36. 

In what ways did pre-war America re- 
semble the rich man in Jesus’ parable of the 
barns? : 

Do you agree with the viewpoint of the 
following statement: 

“Our concern with world economics is an 
obvious consequence of our desire, as 


* Minister and Director of Wesley Foundation, 
First Methodist Church, Fargo, North Dakota. 


Christians, to realize an ever richer spiritual 
world fellowship. While the strengthening of 
the spiritual bond may help to prepare for 
a solution of the economic problems of the 
world, the spiritual union may itself be 
gravely impaired or disrupted by conflict 
arising in the economic realm. We are deeply 
disturbed by the economic distress of millions 
of our fellow men and by economic condi- 
tions that threaten the extension of the king- 
dom of God on earth.”! 


The Cost of War 


The cost of war in money and in human 
life is well known. Those who care to take 
this up will find an excellent summary in 
Newsweek for July 19, 1943. Most groups 
will take a general knowledge of such costs 
for granted. Supplement the general knowl- 
edge of the group on the cost of this war 
with more recent items from the current 
press. Do not spend too long on this part 
of the discussion. The purpose here is to 
make clear a background of fact against 
which we can appraise the economic costs 
of peace. Ask the group to discuss such ques- 
tions as these: 

If the costs of war are so high. is it reason- 
able to suppose that peace can be had with- 
out a price? What are some of the costs of 
peace? a 

Do you think two costly wars in a quarter 
of a century have made people willing to pay 
the price of peace?. Why, or why not? Are 
you personally willing to pay a price for 
peace? 


Relief and Reconstruction 


(To Leader: The economic price of peace 
may be considered under two heads: the cost 
of relief and reconstruction, and the cost in 
changed national policies in such matters as 
tariffs, currency and international trade. Let 
the group consider these separately.) 

The first task which will confront the vic- 
tor nations upon the cessation of hostilities 
will be that of relief and reconstruction in 
the devastated areas of Europe and Asia. The 
facts about this are already well known. 

If these conditions are not met with con- 
structive action by the victor nations in the 
first months of peace, chaos and revolution 
will add more suffering to the misery of war. 
Here are some statements for discussion. 

“By collaborating with the rest of the 
world to put productive resources fully to 
work, we shall raise our own standard of 
living and help to raise the standard of living 
of others. 


» 

“Tt is not that we shall be taking the 
bread out of the mouths of our own 
children to feed the children of others, 
but that we shall cooperate with everyone 
to call forth the energies of everyone, to 
put God’s earth more completely at the 
service of all mankind.” 

—Henry A. Wallace? 


In a recent magazine article Herbert H. 
Lehman, director of foreign relief and re- 


1 From A Message from the National Study 
Conference on The Churches and a Just and 
Durable Peace, published by the Federal Council 
of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

2 Chris&an Bases of World Order, the Merrick 
Lectures for 1943, published by the Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 1943. This and fol- 
lowing quotations used by permission. 
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habilitation operations, answers the ques- 
tion, “Can we let them starve?” Here is 
something of the situation he sees. 

(To Leader: The entire article, in the 
September 1943 number of the “American 
Magazine” might be located and assigned to 
someone for a report at this point.) 

“The third claimant that will need Ameri- 
can food in gradually increasing quantities 
is the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Operations. This Office has been di- 
rected by President Roosevelt to provide such 
necessities as food, fuel, clothing, shelter and 
medical care to relieve the victims of war in 
areas liberated from Axis control... . 

“The area of great need among people who 
have been oppressed by the Axis military 
masters is nearly as wide as Europe itself. 

“We are not going to feed the whole world. 
That obviously, is impossible. But we and 
the other United Nations, by pooling our re- 
sources, are convinced that we can find 
enough material and enough foodstuffs to try 
to stop death by starvation, to add enough to 
the local supplies so that people will have 
sufficient nourishment to keep alive and to 
work toward restoration of their lives and 
their economies—that is, under present emer- 
gency conditions, a bare subsistance of 2,000 
calories a day. The actual minimum need for 
a healthy person is 2,800 calories a day, so 
you see we have no extravagant ideals. And 
the United States will not do this alone. ... 

“How long must we continue relief after 
we liberate an occupied country we cannot 
tell, but the crisis in each area will end 
after the first harvest... . 


» 


“What the total cost will be I have no 
idea. But I do know that it costs less to 
save a man from starvation and put him in 
physical shape to go back to work than it 
does to kill him. Feeding the distressed 
people of Europe and Asia and Africa will 
be only a part of our total contribution. 
We must help to clothe them, shelter them, 
cure them, start agricultural rehabilitation, 
put them on their feet so they can help 
themselves.”3 


However, there is more than the recon- 

_ struction of Europe involved in the price of 

peace. There is the return to a peace-time 

economy at home. That these two tasks may 

be inter-related is suggested in the follow- 
ing: 

“Better than half of our industrial output 
at the end of this war will be going to one 
customer—our own government. The busi- 
ness will exceed 70 billion dollars a year. 
Any attempt to stop that purchasing power 
abruptly would result in complete bank- 
ruptcy. There must be a gradual and sen- 
sible unwinding . . . Capital investment in 
*heavy goods for reconstruction must replace 
capital investment in armaments at a rate 
adequate to maintain full employment . . . 
Full-blast production for a gradually rising 
standard of living will be necessary to win 
the peace as all-out production now is to 
win the war.” 

(To. Leader: Using the foregoing source 
material, supplemented by your own reading 
and the resources of the group, consider such 


_3 Herbert H. Lehman in the Amerffmn Maga- 
zine, September 1943. Used by permission. 

4 Milo Perkins, at Swarthmore College, May 
25, 1942. ‘ 
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questions as these:) 

What will be the economic situation con- 
fronting us at the cessation of hostilities? 

List some of the most pressing needs of 
the people in liberated territories. 

What resources are available to meet these 
needs? Must the United States meet these 
needs alone, or are other nations in a posi- 
tion to help? (Someone might report on the 
proposals of the United Nations food con- 
ference.) : 

Do you think rationing programs can be 
abandoned after the war, or will some limita- 
tion of consumption be necessary? 

Do you think the American people are 
willing to continue rationing if it is neces- 
sary to help feed the rest of the world? Are 
you personally willing to pay this price of 
peace? 

What can church groups like yours do to 
aid in the task of relief and reconstruction? 


Long-Range Economic Policies 


The hard experiences of depression and war 
have brought a fealization that relief and 
reconstruction are not enough. There have 
been economic policies followed by the na- 
tions which have themselves produced strife 
and conflict. A part of the price of peace is 
the change or abandonment of these policies, 
even when such change means the surrender 
of some selfish advantage. Thus the Dela- 
ware Conference convened by the Federal 
Council of Churches in March 1942 said: 

“WE BELIEVE that economic security is no 
less essential than political security to a just 
and durable -peace. Such security nationally 
and internationally involves among other 
things the use of material resources and the 
tools of production to raise the general stan- 
dard of living. Nations are not economically 
self-sufficient, and the natural wealth of the 


world is not evenly distributed. Accordingly - 


the possession of such natural resources 
should not be looked upon as an opportunity 
to promote national advantage or to en- 
hance the. prosperity of some at the expense 
of others. Rather such possession is a trust 
to be discharged in the general interest. This 
calls for more than an offer to sell to all on 
equal terms. Such an offer may be a futile 
gesture unless those in need can, through 
the selling of their own goods and services, 
acquire the means of buying. The solution 
of this problem, doubtless involving some 
international organization, must be accepted 
as a responsibility by those who possess 
natural resources needed by others.” 

The Atlantic Charter announced by Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt 
states as its fourth and fifth propositions: 


» 


“They (the United Nations) will en- 
deavor, with due respect for their existing 
obligations to further the enjoyment by 
all states, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity. 


“They desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing, for 
all, improved labor standards, economic ad- 
vancement and social security.” 

Some of the long-range economic policies 
involved in these general statements are in- 


dicatea in the following source material. 

(To Leader: In addition to the material 
below, pages 19-34 of the booklet “Six Pillars 
of Peace” will be helpful. The booklet may 
be secured at 20c for single copies or 15c in 
quantities of 10 or more from the Federal 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. See also the article, “The Econo- 
mic Cost of Peace” on page 6.) 

“For the first time in the history of the 
human race there can be enough of every- 
thing to go around. Poverty is not inevitable 
any more. The sum total of the ‘world’s 
greatest possible output of goods divided by 
the sum total of the world’s inhabitants no 
longer means a little less than enough for 
everybody. It means more than enough. The 
possibilities in that simple statement are be- 
yond calculation—and what we are fighting 
for is the right to turn some of those possi- 
bilities into realities.-—Donald M. Nelson. 

« _. if the peoples of Asia alone earned 
an extra penny a day it would open up a 
new market of 4 billion dollars a year for 
somebody.” 

The Delaware Conference previously men- 
tioned made these detailed suggestions for 
long-range national economic policies: 

“1. The progressive elimination of restric- 
tions on world trade, such as tariffs: and 
quotas, under the guidance of an interna- 
tional organization and by other appropriate 
methods. 4 

“2. ‘The fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field with the object 
of securing for all improved labor standards, 
economic advancement and social security.’ 
This is the language of the Atlantic Charter, 
Article 5. We call attention however to the 
fact that in Article 4 of this Charter, the 
obligation ‘to further the enjoyment by all 
states, great or small, victor or vanguished, 
of access on equal terms to the trade and 
raw materials of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity,’ is limited by 
the phrase ‘with due respect for their exist- 
ing obligations.’ We urge that such existing 
obligations be modified so as to permit the 
complete achievement of the goal set forth 
in this same Article. We hold that in all this 
matter the rights and needs of indigenous 
populations should be given just considera- 
tion. é 

“3. The establishment of a universal sys- 
tem of money. The money system should be 
so planned as to prevent inflation and de- 
flation, insofar as this is possible through 
monetary means. 

“4. The establishment of a democratically 
controlled international bank or banks to 
make development capital available in all 
parts of the world without the predatory or 
imperialistic aftermath so characteristic of 
large-scale private or governmental loans. 

“5. The creation of a world organization 
to study and make recommendations con- 
cerning problems arising from the pressure 
of population on the means of subsistence. 
We condemn any attempt upon the part of 
any nation to solve these problems by 
measures that discriminate against any 
people because of race or creed.” 

(To Leader: Using the preceding source 
material to enrich the general knowledge of 
the group, consider such questions as the 
following:) 

Make a list of national economic policies 
that affect for good or ill the economic health 
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of other countries. (For instance, tariffs, 
valuation of currency, dumping of surpluses, 
most favored nation treaties, etc.) 

Do such policies lead to war? Give illus- 
trations. 

Do nations have a right to establish such 
policies without consultation with the other 
nations who will be affected by them? 

Do you think the American people should 
agree to some international plan for deter- 
mining such policies? 

How would the economic life of our na- 
tion be affected by joining in international 
control of.such policies? Would our standard 
of living be altered? In what ways? Would 
wages and profits be decreased? Would we 
have to accept continued or increased gov- 
ernment control af farming, industry and 
business? 

What sacrifice would you be willing to 
make along these lines if they should prove 
to be a necessary price of peace? 


What Can We Do? 


We have done something when we discuss 
such issues as these and change people’s 
thinking and attitudes about them. But most 
groups will wonder if there are not concrete 
things they can do to help establish the 
economic foundations of peace. Here are 
some suggestions for consideration. 

1. Appoint a findings committee to draw 
up a statement of the conclusions of your 
study group. After this has been discussed 
and voted by your group, release the state- 
ment for publication in the local press, and 
send a copy to your congressmen. 

2. Individuals should write their senators 
and congressmen stating their attitude to- 
ward the kind of economic policies they want 
established in the peace. 


3. Organize a reading campaign among a 
wider group than those sharing in your study. 
Place a reading table for pamphlets and 
books somewhere in your church. Ask the 
local library to feature a shelf of current 
books on peace issues. 

4. Organize a community-wide peace in- 
stitute, bringing as many non-church organi- 
zations into its sponsorship as possible. 

5. Arrange a radio round table over local 
stations at which members of your group 
would present a summary of your conclu- 
sions. 

6. Discover ways of raising money and 
contribute to such war relief agencies as: 

Church Committee on Overseas Relief and 
Reconstruction, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

World Student Service Fund, 8 West 40th 
St.. New York City. 

Foster parents’ Plan for War Children, Inc., 
55 W. 42nd St., New York City. 

American Friends Service Committee, 20 
South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

American Committee for Christian Refu- 
gees, 139 Centre St., New York City. 

7. Raise a “heifer for Europe”, as a gift to 
help restore herds. (Church of the Breth- 
ren, 22 South State St., Elgin, [linois.) 

8. Write your congressman asking for re- 
moval of restrictions which prevent the 
training or use of conscientious objectors in 
foreign relief and reconstruction projects. 

9. Organize a “Committee for World Or- 
der” in your church for continuing study and 
promotion of peace plans. 

10. Conduct a written or oral poll of 
your community to discover attitudes toward 
specific economic proposals related to peace. 
Publicize poll and its results in local press. 


Il. No Respecter of 
Persons 


The Social and Racial Costs 
of Peace 
Religious Background 


Jesus said: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” (Luke 10:27.) 

John said: “He that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom 
he hath not seen.” (I John 4:20.) 

Paul said: “The God that made the world 
and all things therein, he made of one blood 
every nation of men to dwell on all the face 
of the earth.” (Acts 17:26.) 

Peter said: “Of a truth, I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons.” (Acts 
10:34.) 

What do these things mean? Do these 
clear statements from the four central figures 
in the New Testament story constitute a cen- 
tral belief of Christianity? Do these familiar 
biblical quotations have any bearing upon 
the problems of the peace which we are dis- 
cussing? : 

In March 1943 a group of 300 church- 
men, gathered at Delaware, Ohio, to consider 
the “Christian Bases of World Order,” heard 
one of the speakers declare: 

» 
-“The one truth about man upon which 
all thinkers are agreed is the sacredness 
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of human personality. According to the 
Scriptures, man was made in the image of 
God and had the possibility of becoming 
a son of God. In the estimation of Jesus 
men were of infinitely more value than the 
birds of the heavens or the lilies of the 
field. Our whole modern notion of 
democracy has its basis in the fundamental 
conviction of the worth of the ordinary 
man. 


“Much of the tragic bitterness and hatred 
now engulfing the world is due to the failure 
to appreciate the fact that the human race 
is one; that, according to Jesus, all people 


are members of one great family with God . 


as Father, and all men are related to each 
other as brothers. As over against this ideal 
of Jesus, the situation in the world as we 
have it is race against race, nation against 
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nation, class against class.”—Willis J. King.? 


Everywhere in the world today there is 
unrest and struggle among the colored races 
and minority peoples. In Asia the leaders of 
China and India are determined to end their 
status as inferior nations. The aggression of 
Japan is largely motivated by bitterness 
against her treatment by the white race. 
Africa demands a just share for her people 
in the riches and development of her re- 
sources. The sixteen million Jews of the 
world are seeking release from horrible per- 
secution. The Negro tenth of America is 

“demanding that the democratic rights for 


Christian Bases 


of World Order 


The Merrick (Delaware Conference) Lec- 
tures—TWELVE EXPERTS in the fields of 
religion, political and social economy, 
foreign policy, face issues, public health 
and education, discuss fundamental issues 
and Christian principles involved in world 
order and the function of the Christian 
church in mgintgining it. 

“4 . one of the best to appear on 
the subject; an important source book 
for ministers, teachers and discussion lead- 
ers. An excellent contribution to the grow- 
ing library of Christian literature on the 


bases of a lasting peace.*’—International 
Journal of Religious Education. $2 


A Basis for the 


> 
Peace to Come 


by McCONNELL, HAMBRO, 
et al. 


“Should be read by everybody interested 
in postwar planning. Men of eminence 
in their respective spheres, they carry the 
stamp of high authority. The book offers 
a unique opportunity to gain an_ insight 
into the policy of the League of Nations."’ 
—New York Times Book Review. $1 


The New Order 
in the Church 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


“‘While we are all talking about a new 
order in the world, Dr. Brown comes for- 
ward to remind us of the church's responsi- 
bility to make its full contribution to such 
an order. To do this, he says that the 
church must recognize the necessity of 
inaugurating a new order in its own 
life. . . . The book is a condensed body 
of information, illuminated by mellow wis- 
dom.'’'—The Pulpit. $1.50 


At Your Bookstore 
Abingdon- Cokesbury Press 


which we are contending overseas be ex- 
tended to them at home. The “good neigh- 
bor policy” in Latin America is constantly 
hampered by the suspicion of the southern 
republics that North Americans regard them 
as inferior peoples. 

This world-wide struggle to end racial dis- 
crimination and to establish justice and larg- 
er opportunity for underprivileged peoples 
is a religious struggle. It rests back upon 
a conyiction. about the nature of man as a 
child of God that was let loose in the world 
two thousand years ago. Christian people 
will judge the political issues that are 
raised by the degree in which they realize 
the Christian ideal of the worth of persons. 


(To Leader: The opening section of your 
discussion should be devoted to making ex- 
plicit the Christian values that are at stake 
in racial and social peace problems. The dis- 
tinctive contribution Christians have to make 
to the settlement of these questions is their 
conviction as to the dignity and worth of all 
men. Until your group sees this clearly, they 
are not ready to lift their subsequent discus- 
sion above the merely political level. Here 
are some questions to help:) 

What is the Christian doctrine of the 
nature of man? 

What biblical material can you marshal 
in support of your views? 

Do you agree that “sacredness of human 
personality” and the “unity of mankind” are 
basic Christian convictions? 

What current international policies and 
social customs violate these Christian ideals? 

Is the struggle of backward and under- 
privileged people for equal treatment a re- 
ligious struggle? Why do you thigk so? 

Do you agree with this statement of prin- 
ciple adopted by a representative group of 
young Protestant Christians: 

a. “All of our actions should be based on 
Christian love for our fellow men regardless 
of race and creed. 

b. “Christian fellowship requires appre- 
ciation and understanding of others, and full 
opportunity for individual achievement and 
personality development.’”® 


What Abouf Race? 


Some of the most difficult questions which 
will be confronted in establishing a world 
order after hostilities. involve questions of 
race. , 

(To Leader: Ask the group to list some 
racial issues demanding settlement in the 
peace. These will include:) 

Rights of present subject races to share 
the earth’s resources. 

Rights of subject peoples to self-govern- 
ment. 

Bringing colonies under international con- 
trol. 

The future status of India. 

What will happen to European Jews? 

Conflict between Jews and Arabs in Near 
East and North Africa. , 

Demand of: American Negroes for civil and 
political rights. 

Toward such questions as these many at- 
titudes are held. At least the following atti- 
tudes are held by various persons: : 

1. God has made some races superior and 


5 Findings of the Christian Youth Council of 
North America, June 1941, International Council 
of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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others inferior. It is part of his plan that 
the master races should rule the “lesser 
breeds without the law.” 


2. While perhaps not innately inferior, 
some peoples are so retarded in development, 
that the present colonial system is necessary 
to develop their resources and establish order. 


3. The so-called backward peoples are re- 
tarded by accidents of history and environ- 
ment, not by racial inferiority. Therefore, 
they should be regarded as wards of the more 
advanced nations and governed for their own 
development, not for the profit of the colonial 
power. 

4. The colonial system should be aban- 
doned for a system of international adminis- 
tration looking toward the rapid grant of 
self-government. 


5. Self-government for all subject peoples 
should be established at once as part of the 
peace settlement. 3 

(To Leader: State these five points of view 
and then ask the group for a show of hands 
to those who favor each policy. Repeat this 
poll at the conclusion of the session to see 
if there has been any change of view. A 
secret poll on paper would be preferable to 
some groups.) 2 

The specific proposals for dealing with 
racial problems favored by an individual will 
be very largely determined by his conception 
of what race is. It is therefore important to 
arrive at a scientific and Christian concep- 
tion of race. The following source material is 
provided for this purpose: 

“Racism is the belief in the existence of 
innately superior and inferior races, and in 
the imminent right of the former to bring 
the latter into permanent subjection. Racism 
has nothing to do with scientific research. 
At times, it has claimed the support of 
science, but it is not really interested in 
what science has to say. Its final allegation 
is that the white races must be superior be- 
cause at present they dominate the world. It 
is nonscientific. It begs the question. The 
truth is that on the question of race racism 
has forged a myth, a superstition. It is not 
race, but racism that creates the problem. 

“The bare fact is that each human group, 
regardless of how the grouping has been de- 
termined, includes a great individual variety 
in psychological makeup, social trends, and 
moral quality. The American Psychological 
Association at its annual meeting in Decem- 
ber 1938, stated that no psychological differ- 
ences for a fundamental distinction between 
so-called races have been discovered and, 
furthermore, that there are no innate men- 
tal differences between the races ... Ret- 
zius applied a standard of only three traits to 
the Swedish people—white skin, blue eyes, 
and blonde hair—and found, to the eternal 
confusion of all racists, that only 11 per cent 
met the requirements of the ideal ‘Swedish 
type’.”,—G. Baez-Camargo.? 

» 

“Let us not deceive ourselves. Violent 
and crazy as it may have become in the 
Third Reich, racism is not a German 
monopoly. Racial prejudice is a universal 
evil. Not only do white nations consider 
themselves generally superior, but also 
those deemed by the white as inferior 
establish their own categories among them- 
selves.” — G. Baez-Carmargo? 


(To Leader: Use the foregoing source mate* 


rial to enrich the thinking of the group us you 
consider such questions as the following:) 
What distinction does Dr. Camargo make 


between “race” and “racism”? Do you agree - 


with him that not race, but racism is the 
problem? 

Do scientists find any basis for asserting 
the innate superiority of .one race over 
others? : 

Do science and Christianity agree in their 
basic convictions about race? What is the 
distinctive contribution which Christianity 
makes? 1 

Is a part of the price we must pay for 
peace the abandonment of attitudes and poli- 
cies based upon theories of race superiority? 
Do you think permanent world peace can be 
established so long as some peoples are re- 
garded and treated as inferior? 


What About Colonies? 


From a national and political point of view 
the relationship between races becomes a 
matter of the ownership and administration 
of colonies. At the outbreak of war 671,- 
200,000 people were living under the ad- 
ministration of colonial systems. These 
colonial systems might be broadly grouped 
under three types: - 


—Those to whom independence had been 
virtually promised, as the Philippines and 
India. : 

—Those in which native leaders are per- 
mitted to participate, as in British West 
Africa. ‘ 

—Those where the colonial power exercises 
complete authority. ; 

Within all three of these groups we find 
today the demand for complete independence 
or for much greater participation in the re- 
sponsibility and the benefits of government. 
Thus we find the fourth “pillar of peace” 
promulgated by the Federal Council of 
Churches’ Commission stating: ~ 


“The peace must proclaim the goal ‘of 


autonomy for subject peoples, and it must 
establish international organizations to as- 
sure and to supervise the realization of that 
end.”6 


Likewise the signers of the Atlantic 
Charter are on record as respecting “the 
right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them.” 


(To Leader: Use the following source 
material as it may be needed to open up the 
issues involved in the colonial question. The 
material on pages 45-58 of “Six Pillars of 
Peace” and/ the article, “Racial Price of 
Peace” on page 6 of the magazine will also 
be helpful.) 


“There is a ferment among many peoples 
who are now subject to alien rule. That will 
make durable peace unattainable unless such 
peoples are satisfied that they can achieve 
self-rule without passive or active resistance 
to the now constituted authorities. We re- 
alize the autonomy, in certain cases, is not 
now desired, and in other cases is presently 
impractical. But judgments as to this tend 


to be warped, and certainly are suspect, when 


6 Six Pillars of Peace. Published by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, 287 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 
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made by the governing power itself. There 
must be international agencies, which em- 
brace persons free from the self-interest 
which comes from identification with the 
particular governing power, and which are 
charged with the duty to see that pledges of 
ultimate autonomy are honored, and that, in 
the meanwhile, there is no exploitation for 
alien ends.’”’6 : 

“There will be many outlying or undeyel- 
oped territories of uncertain status when the 
war ends, and provision must be made for 
their rehabilitation. Such old and indefinable 
terms as ‘colony’ or ‘imperialism’ will be in- 
adequate in the future, and a new concept 
must be developed. This concept is perhaps 
most nearly described by the word ‘Trustee- 
ship’—a trusteeship. which looks forward to 
the development of self-government and to 
partnership with other states in the com- 
munity of nations.’”’6 

“Not a few students of the colonial pro- 
blem advocate the creation of one or more 
Permanent Colonial Commissions. They 
would be part of whatever over-all world 
organization was decided upon. A Colonial 
Commission should be composed of experts 
in the field of colonial administration, and 
power politics should be ruled out. It might 
function in various ways. There will be cer- 
tain colonies which, as a result of the war, 
will be more or less cut adrift, because their 
previous administrators were defeated belli- 
gerents, or for other reasons. In such cases 
the Commission might administer these 
colonies directly until they can be prepared 
for ultimate independence. In the case of 
colonies now under the administration of 


one of the United Nations or one of the 
neutral nations, it may be more practical 
for the colonial powers to continue their ad- 
ministration under the supervision of the 
Commission. If this solution is to succeed, 
the supervision of the Commission must be 
really effective, and the colonial powers must 
accept the premise that they are acting as 
‘trustees’. Their administration must be di- 
rected for the benefit of the colonial peoples. 
Economic exploitation must be ruled out. 
These peoples must be educated as fast as 
possible to prepare them for self-government, 
which should be granted as soon as they are 
ready to exercise it responsibly.” 

(To Leader: Use the following and other 
questions to summarize your discussion:) 

What changes in attitude and policy are 
involved in regarding the colonial power as 
a trustee? 

What would be involved for the present 
colonial powers in gradually granting inde- 
pendence to their colonies? Would vocation- 
al opportunities be curtailed? Would trade 
in raw. materials and manufactured articles 
be reduced? Would a lowered standard of 
living follow? 

What would be the effects of a policy of 
“trusteeship” upon the native populations 
of the colonies? 

Do you believe that a continuation of the 
present colonial system would perpetuate 
one fruitful source of future wars? Why, or 
why not? 

In what ways would the internationaliza- 
tion and final elimination of colonies remove 
a source of war? 

Some people say that the development and 
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industrialization of colonial areas would in- 
crease their purchasing power, stimulate 
world trade and thus increase the standard of 
living everywhere. Others believe that these 
policies would result in lessened trade and 
lowered income for the colonial powers. If 
the latter should prove true, would you be 
willing to run this risk as one of the prices 
of peace? 


What Can We Do? 


In such an area as this, there seems very 
little that an individual can do. The issues 
involved are extremely complicated and the 
policies of necessity will be determined and 
executed far away, many of them by nations 
over whose government we have no control. 
Can you think of anything that individuals 
and local groups can do? Here are a few 
suggestions: 

1. Your personal attitude toward all those 
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of other races whom you meet is in your 
control.. You can determine to treat every 
such person with courtesy and respect. 

2. More largely than we know the solu- 
tion of the race problem abroad waits upon 
its solution here. Every race riot in America 
has its repercussions in Calcutta and every 
lynching is promptly reported from the Gold 
Coast to Tokyo. We can therefore give our- 
selves to the establishment of Christian race 
relations in our own communities and states, 

3. Form or participate in an Interracial 
Council or an Interfaith Committee in your 
own community. 

4, Investigate equality of educational, 
health, housing, and other public services 
available for minority racial groups. 

5. Consider adopting some of the racial 
projects suggested to its constituent groups 
by the Christian Youth Council of North 
America:7 

a. In communities where there are few 

or no racial minorities: 

1. Study problems facing minorities 
in other localities. 

2. Invite representatives of other 
races on community programs; 
e.g. speakers, folk game leaders, 
etc. 

b. In communities where there are ra- 
cial minority groups and unlimited 
opportunities for action: 

l. Develop personal friendships 
through interchange of home 
visits, attending joint church and 
school activities, parties, and 
movies, and rooming together at 
school. 

2. Plan projects for groups, such 
as interracial dinners, programs, 
conferences; interracial repre- 
sentation in community organiza- 
tions; tours and _ visits to 
facilitate understanding; inter- 
change of leadership in com- 


munities; united action on 
common community betterment 
projects. 


c. In communities where action is hin- 
dered by local laws: 

1. Form interracial committee to 
plan effective methods of bring- 
ing closer race relations. 

2. Cooperate with adult assistance 
to try to remove ordinances and 


restrictions. 

3. Work for interracial education 
in church school and missionary 
programs. 

4. Take Christian stand on race 


question when opportunity arises. 
Support interracial _ projects 
through service in addition to 
financial aid. 
6. Include members from 
races on youth councils. 

6. Use every available means to publicize 
the conclusion of your study group. Adopt 
findings and print them in the local press. 
Arrange fof a round table on the local radio 
station. The basic factor in adopting con- 
structive national policies is an informed 
public opinion. 

7. Write your senator and congressmen 
about poll tax and Oriental exclusion legis- 
lation. 


a 


8. Be alert to oppose all proposals to 
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launch America on a program of imperialism. 
There will be powerful groups who will 
advocate setting up a vast system of American 
colonies in the Pacific. 

9, Register with your Congressional re- 
presentatives your group and personal con- 
victions regarding the post-war system of 
colonies. 

10. Scrutinize the policies of local and 
denominational church bodies to make sure 
that all traces of race superiority and dis- 


crimination are eliminated. 

ll. Encourage the growth and influence 
of national leadership and eventual equality © 
of the churches in mission lands. ; 

Our motivation in this area may well be 
the word of Dr. Camargo of Mexico: 


“A racial adjustment after the war is im- 
pending. It is simply a question of which 
we shall let rule it, the worldly principle of 
violent strife, or the Christian principle of 
cooperation and love.” 


Ill, The Kingdoms of 
This World 


The Political Cost of Peace 


Religious Background 


The Bible begins with a picture of God 
ruling the simple life of primitive man in a 
Garden. It ends with a vision of God’s rule 
restored and exercised over man’s destiny in 
a Holy City. In between there is a contin- 
uing thread of conviction that human history 
is tending toward the establishment of God’s 
sovereignty over a unified and redeemed 
humanity. As we prepare to consider the 
political price of peace, it may be helpful 
to meditate upon this great vision of Scrip- 
ture. 


“And God said, Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness; and let them have 
dominion over . . . all the earth.” Genesis 
1:26. 


“T have made the earth, the men and the 
beasts that are upon the face of the earth, 
by my great power and by my outstretched 
arm; and I give it unto whom it seemeth 
right unto me... Therefore, thus saith the 
Lord: I will give this city into the hands of 
the Chaldeans, and into the hand of Nebu- 
chadrezzer, king of Babylon, and he shall 
take it... . For the Children of Israel and 
the children of Judah have done only that 
which was evil in my sight from their youth.” 


Jeremiah 27:5; 32:28, 30. 


“But in the latter days it shall come to 
pass, that the mountain of the Lord’s house 
shall be established on the top of the moun- 
tains ... and people shall flow into it. And 
many nations shall go and say, Come ye, and 
let us go up to the mountain of the Lord 

. .; and he will teach us of his ways and 
we will walk in his paths . . . And he will 
judge between many peoples, and will decide 
concerning strong nations afar off.” Micah 
4:1-3. 

It was this conviction of “one increasing 
purpose” legible in history that led the 
delegates who gathered at Delaware to con- 
sider the “bases of a just and durable peace,” 
to state as one of their guiding principles: 


» 


“We believe that the eternal God revealed 
in Christ is the ruler of men and nations 
and that His purpose in history will be 
realized. For us He is the source of moral 
law and the power to make it effective. 
Amid the darkness and tragedy of the 
world today we are upheld by faith that 
the kingdoms of this world will become 
the kingdom of Christ and that He shall 


reign for ever and ever.”8 


(To Leader: As in the preceding sessions, 
let this discussion begin with the realization 
that behind political proposals for establish- 
ing world order there is spiritual necessity 
for unity and cohesion. After an introductory 
statement in your own words, consider such 
questions as these:) 

What trend in history toward the organiza- 
tion of human life in larger and larger units 
can you discern? (Families, tribes, confeder- 
ation of tribes, nations, colonial empires.) 

Has this trend reached its limit, or is there 
evidence that history is seeking to establish 
a still larger unit of organization? 

Can world order be made permanent if 


national states or colonial empires are re- — 


garded as the final unit of social organiza- 
tion? What makes you think as you do? 

Do you agree with this statement issued 
by the Delaware Conference: “A world of 
irresponsible, competing and ‘unrestrained 
national sovereignties, whether acting alone 
or in alliance or in coalition, is a world of 
international anarchy.” 

Do Christians believe that God rules in 
history? If so, are they justified in conclud- 
ing that any long-range trends or develop- 
ments, such as growing inter-dependence 
among peoples, represents the action of God? 

From your reading of the Bible do you 
agree that the Bible writers regarded the goal 
of human history to be an age when God 
would rule over a unified and redeemed 
humanity? 


Interdependence 


The great new fact of the twentieth cen- 
tury is the growing interdependence of the 
nations. Two world wars and a world-wide 
depression have taught us that we are all 
“members one of another.” Shrinking dis- 
tances and complicated economic processes 
have made ours a unitary world. One author- 
ity in the field of international law writes: 

“It is demonstrable that the present in- 
creased population of the world is highly 
interdependent. This means a vast expan- 
sion of the areas within which the acts of 
some materially affect the lives of others. 
There has not, however, come into being 
any political authority adequate to bring 
such acts into ordered harmony. Each na- 
tional group is politically free to act in ways 
which may jeopardize the life and happiness 
of those elsewhere.”—John Foster Dulles.® 

One of the hard facts that the present 
conflict should underline in every mind is 
that some form of world political organiza- 


8 Guiding Principle 13, of the Delaware Con- 
ference. (See Note 1) 

9A Basis for the Peace to Come,.the Merrick 
Lectures for 1942. Published by Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, Nashville. Used by permission. 
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tion must be developed which will corres- 
pond to the reality of world relationships. 
Thus the representatives of American Prot- 
estantism at Delaware in March 1942 stated 
as one of their “Guiding Principles” (No. 
4): 


“We believe that the principle of coopera- 
tion and mutual concern implicit in the moral 
order and essential to a just and durable 
peace, calls for a true community of nations. 
The interdependent life of nations must be 
ordered by agencies having the duty and 
the power to promote and safeguard the 
general welfare of all peoples. Only thus can 
wrongs be righted and justice and security 
achieved.” 


Likewise, three of the “six pillars of peace” 
enunciated by the Federal Council’s Com- 
mission to Study the Bases of Peace, deal 
with political aspects of the peace: 


“The peace must provide the political 


‘framework for a continuing collaboration 


of the United Nations and, in due course, 
of neutral and enemy nations. 


“The peace must make provision for an 
organization to adapt the treaty structure of 
the world to changing underlying conditions. 


“The peace must establish procedures for 
controlling military establishments every- 
where.” 


Possible Policies 


In our present situation there are a num- 
ber of political courses that might be taken. 
There will be sincere and earnest people 
advocating all of them. Christian people 
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must bring to bear upon each of these pro- 
posals the best intelligence they can muster 
and the insight of an informed Christian 
conscience. Among the various proposals 
they must select that which most nearly con- 
forms to the mind of Christ and the pur- 
pose of God. 


(To Leader: Present the following alterna- 
tives and discuss each briefly. Apply to each 
in addition to the tests of practical judgment, 
the standards of Christian idealism, respon- 
sibility for our brothers’ welfare.) 


l. Status quo. “We may continue the 
present scheme of things. We thereby hold 
political evolution to its present ‘national’ 
stage. We permit the creation of inter- 
dependence through application of scientific 
knowledge and we accept periodic wars 
which largely wipe out the increased popula- 
tion and higher living standard which re- 
sult.’—John Foster Dulles.® 


The inadequacy of such a solution is sug- 
gested by the same writer: 


“Scientific development has created inter- 
dependence among persons in distant and 
dissimilar parts of the world. Since this is so, 
we must make an effort to order and corre- 
late the acts which are international in their 
repercussions. Only thus will interdependence 
be permanently productive of the common 
good. Only thus can we avoid the periodic 
destruction of much that the advance of 
scientific knowledge makes possible in the 
way of increased population and higher 
standards of living.”® 

2. Autarchy. We may strive to set up 
political units so self-contained economically 


that they can be indifferent to raw materials 
and markets in other lands. Each unit would 
then have to rely on amassing overwhelming 
military force to repel other nations less 
favorably situated. The continental United 
States and Russia are two nations of tre- 
mendous resources who, by developing sub- 
stitute materials and foregoing the advan- 
tages of world trade, might be able to do 
this. The British Commonwealth of Nations 
might also develop self-sufficiency. It is 
doubtful whether any other such political 
units are now in sight. 

3. An “American Century.” Some influen- 
tial journals are advocating that the United 
States assume responsibility for maintaining 
world order at the cessation of hostilities. 
Some say this should be done in conjunc- 
tion with Great Britain. It is pointed out 
that our armed forces have now taken control 
of strategic island centers across the Pacific 
and will control still more when Japan is 
defeated. We are also established in the 
Mediterranean, Africa and the Near East. 
Let us not throw away these advantages, it 
is urged, purchased as they have been at a 
great expenditure of life and treasure. Since 
Europe is so divided with ancient enmities 
that it is unable to establish order, let the 
United States grasp boldly its historical mis- 
sion and play the role in the next century 
which Great Britain played in the last. 

Do you think an American imperialism 
would be in harmony with the historical 
trend of world development? 

Has any nation or combination of nations 
ever been able long to maintain world domi- 
nation? Is there any more reason to suppose 
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that America could do so than that Germany 
or Japan could? 

Do the democratic tradition and_back- 
ground of America fit it to assume the re- 
sponsibility of world empire? 

Would the racially self-conscious and poli- 
tically ambitious people of Asia, the Pacific 
Islands and Africa be any more inclined to 
accept American domination than English, 
German or Japanese? 

What would you say of the proposal for 
an “American Century” from the standpoint 
of Christian values and ideals? 

4. A Federal Union of Democracies. Clar- 
ence Streit before the war popularized the 
idea of a federal union of the democratic 
nations as a first and immediate step toward 
world organization. Later, he narrowed his 
demand to “union now with Great Britain.” 
The basic thesis is that the democratic na- 
tions have a common point of view which 
would enable them to work together. Britain 
and America, particularly, have a common 
language and a common historic heritage. 
The democracies could thus adopt economic 
and political policies among themselves 
which would strengthen their position and 
enable them to resist the periodic aggression 
of totalitarian or other hostile coalitions. Be- 
tween them, it is urged, the democractic 
powers have such resources that they could 
successfully dominate the world and main- 
tain peace. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles, chairman of the 
Federal Council Commission to Study the 
Bases of Peace, remarks concerning such 
proposals: 

“The fact that various national groups are 
‘democratic’ is not determinative of inter- 
dependence. That, we have seen, is world- 
wide. Indeed, the unordered interdependence 
which leads to war actually is found largely 
between the democratic and non-democratic 
countries. The so-called ‘democratic’ nations 
are, generally speaking, the richer and more 
satisfied nations. The non-democratic nations 
are, usually, the poorer nations. Thus a fed- 
eration of the so-called democracies would, 
to others, appear as the banding together of 
the well-to-do to maintain status quo. A natur- 
al reaction would be a banding together of 
the dissatisfied people in a counter alliance, 
somewhat comparable to the present Axis. 
Such peoples as the Russians and the Chinese 
who are reasonably satisfied with their pres- 
ent national domains, but who are not demo- 
cratic by our standards, would occupy an 
ambiguous position and perhaps hold the 
balance of power.”® 

A variation of the proposal for a union of 
the democracies is that of Mr. Lippman in 
his recent book, U. S. Foreign Policy (found 
in condensed form in the July Reader’s Di- 
gest). Mr, Lippman’s thesis is that a military 
alliance of the United States, Britain and 
Russia, to be joined later by China, must 
provide the basis of world organization after 
the war. The other nations will have to 
orient their. policies to the programs of one 
or the other of these dominant powers. 

Summarizing a very able critique of Mr. 
Lippman’s book, Frederick J. Libby says: 
“Power politics will, we believe, be no basis 
for peace in the post-war world. Mr.’ Lipp- 
man’s three-power military alliance might 
dominate the world for a while, but it would 
not bring peace. It is essentially a program 
for the maintenance of an uneasy status quo, 
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making no provision for peaceful change... 
Collaboration with all nations and alliance 
with none—this way lies peace.”?° 

In similar mood the Federal Council Com- 
mission states: 

“A league of victor nations alone could not 
permanently insure peace. Probably like all 
military leagues, it would break up. It would 
arouse suspicions and jealousies. Countries 
which are now neutral or enemies cannot be 
cut off from the world community. They 
have their contribution to make and their 
part to play. Therefore they too must be 
brought as quickly as practicable within the 
framework of international collaboration. If 
existing circumstances highlight the neces- 
sity of building upon the foundations which 
have been laid by the United Nations, the 
long-range view brings into focus the need 
for including as soon as possible neutral 
and enemy nations.”6 


5. Regional Federations: Some people 
feel that public opinion is not yet ready for 
world organization and suggest that federa- 
tion of nations in various geographic regions 
would be a natural next step beyond the na- 
tional state, but short of world federation. 
Thus, there would be a United States of 
Europe, a Pan American Union, an Asiatic 
Union and so on. Each of these regions 
would develop agencies for collaboration on 
economic matters and common political is- 
sues while allowing cultural and local auton- 
omy for each constituent nation. 

Critics of this idea maintain that it would 
only lay the foundation for regional or con- 
tinental wars instead of national wars. No 
continental or regional area contains all the 
natural resources nor all the markets needed 
for modern economic life. Even if one region 
might by technical skill develop self-suffi- 
ciency and regional well-being, there would 
still be the discontent and envy of less fa- 
vored regions to consider as a potential 
source of trouble. Further, Mr. C. J. Hambro 
points out: 


» 

“The states of northern Europe are much 
nearer to the United States than to the 
south of Europe, and the states in the south 
of Europe are much nearer to the Near 
Kast and to North Africa than to the north 
of Europe. The Mediterranean is the basis 
for the inter-relations, for the intercom- 
merce, for the understanding between those 
nations. This does not mean that certain 
continental arrangements may not be prac- 
tical, but I think we must realize that 
what is of material importance is not 
whether we live on the same continent, 
but what kind of interrelations and inter- 
dependencies the geographic conditions 
give us.” 

6. A World Federation. Many proposals 
are under discussion looking toward some 
form of world government. An international 
Round Table of Christian Leaders, composed 
of representatives from 14 countries, includ- 
ing Christian exiles from Germany and Japan, 
met at Princeton for four days during July 
1943. In a ten-point program they expressed 
their Christian judgment about the nature 
of the postwar world. Three of the ten 
points dealt with the political basis of 
world organization. They said: 

(1. That national isolationism, the monop- 


10In Peace Action, June, 1948. 


olization of political power by a few nations 
and the balance of power, which hitherto 
have failed to maintain peace be repudiated 


as policies which contravene the purpose of 


establishing world order and the institutions 
requisite thereto. 

(2. That temporary collaboration among the 
United Nations should give way, as quickly 
as possible, to a universal order and not be 
consolidated into a closed military alliance 
to establish a preponderance of power or a 
concert of power... ; ; 

(5. That if regional organizations arise, 
they be part of an inclusive world order and 
shall not threaten the interests of world or- 
ganization. 

Do you agree with the judgment of the 
Princeton Round Table? 

Which of the six policies discussed above 
do you think offers the most Christian basis 
for organizing the post war world? 


(To leader: Take a poll of the group on 
the six plans by show of hands or by ballot.) 


The Cost of World Government 


Many people reject the idea of world goy- 
ernment because they understand it to in- 
volve the surrendering of control over their 
lives to some vast super-government. How- 
ever, this is not what is meant. Rather, we 
should think in terms analogous to the 
federal union of the states in our own goy- 
ernment. We reserve certain areas of deci- 
sion to cities, school districts, states and 
other governmental units. But for the com- 
mon good, we delegate other areas of decision 
to the national government. Thus there are 
“governments within governments.” 

In the same. way, the proposal for world 
government would reserve many rights to 
the constituent nations. Only agreed upon 
areas of mutual concern where the main- 
tenance of world order demands the estab- 
lishment of a world policy would be as- 
signed to the world government. Among the 
matters referred to world decision might be 
monetary standards, international debt 
settlements, tariffs, trade quotas, disarma- 
ment, population movements between na- 
tions, and determination of educational 
policy. - 

“The solution we envisage would doubtless 
require the three classic branches of gov- 
ernment—the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial. First, there should be an asso- 
ciation of nations acting as the legislative 
and appointing body. Through this asso- 
ciation the nations would from time to time 
determine what should be the subjects of 
supranational ordering, what powers should 
be conferred to that end, and who should 
exercise them... . 

“Secondly, there would be an executive 
and administrative organ to discharge the 
functional tasks and exercise the powers 
which the League might from time to time 
confer upon it. The members of the 
Executive Organ, chosen by the League, 
would have a fixed tenure of office. They 
would, by oath of office, undertake to seek 
to promote the general welfare as distinct 
from the welfare of their own particular 
nation. ... 

“The third agency I visualize would be a 
judicial one, perhaps the present World 
Court, which would have jurisdiction and 
final authority to determine disputes between 
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the nations on the one hand, and the 
Executive Organ or its instrumentalities on 
the other hand, relating to their relative 
powers and immunities and the interpreta- 
tion of treaties and compacts between the 
_ Executive Organ and the nations.”’9 


The Delaware Conference suggested that 
among the powers delegated to international 
| government should be: 

—Final judgment in controversies between 
nations. 

—Maintenance and use of armed forces 
except for preservation of domestic order. 
—Regulation of international trade. 
—Regulation of population movements be- 
tween nations. 

(To Leader: Here are some questions to 
summarize your . discussion.) 

In order to have peace, do you think it is 
necessary to surrender the nation’s right 
to make absolute decisions over matters 
affecting the welfare of other nations? What 
‘are some of these matters? 

Would you be willing to submit a differ- 
ence our nation might have with another 
to final decision by an international court? 

Would you be willing to transfer much of 
our stock of gold to an _ international 
monetary authority? 

Would you be willing to subject our tariff 
rates to international review and adjustment? 
How would this differ from Secretary Hull’s 
reciprocal tariff treaties? Would interna- 
tional tariff control mean that we would 
have to open our markets to many articles 


that can be made cheaper abroad, thus 
putting American labor and capital out of 
work in some industries? If this should be 
involved, would there be any corresponding 
benefits? Would you pay this price? 

Would you be willing to surrender our 
Oriental exclusion policy and our quota 
immigration system if an_ international 
agency should think this necessary? 

Would you be willing to reduce our 
military establishment to a size adequate 
to maintain domestic order, while entrust- 
ing the enforcement of international order 
to forces under a federation of nations? 

Do you think America as a whole is ready 
to pay the political price of peace? Are you? 


Things to Do 


1. Adopt a statement of conviction .sum- 
marizing your conclusions. Release them to 
the local press and send copies to your 
Senators and Congressmen. 

2. Enlist individuals to write your Sena- 
tors. Individual letters have more weight 
than group statements. 

3. Write your Senators to work for pas- 
sage of Senate Resolution No. 114, which 
commits the U. S. Senate in advance to a 
policy of international collaboration. 

4. Write to Robert Lee Humber, Green- 
ville, N. C., regarding the Resolution Memo- 
rializing Congress on World Federation and 
the status of the proposal before your state 
legislature. 


IV. Can Christians Hold 
The World Together? 


The Cost of Peace to the 
Church 


Religious Background 


In the first half of the second century, an 
unknown Christian wrote an epistle to a 
friend named Diognetus. In that early day, 
when the Christian movement was small and 
often persecuted, this disciple dared to say: 

“Christians are not distinguished from the 
rest of mankind by country, or by speech, or 
by customs. For they do not dwell in cities 
of their own, or use a different language, or 
practice a peculiar life . . . But while they 
dwell in Greek or Barbarian cities accord- 
ing as each man’s lot was cast, and follow 
the customs of the land in clothing and 
‘food, and other matters of daily life, yet the 
condition of citizenship which they exhibit 
is wonderful and admittedly beyond all ex- 
pectation.... 


» 


“In a word, what the soul is to the body, 
Christians are in the world. The soul is 
spread through all the members of the 
body; so are Christians through all the 
cities of the world. The soul dwells in the 
body, and yet it is not of the body; so 
Christians dwell in the world, and yet they 
are not of the world . . . The soul is en- 
closed within the body, and itself holds 
the body together; so too Christians are 
held fast in the world as in a prison, and 
yet it is they who hold the world together 
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. . . So great is the position to which God 
has appointed them, and which it is not 
lawful for them to refuse.” 


History proved this unknown Christian 
right. External pressure of barbarian hordes 
combined with internal decay to work the 
“decay and fall” of imperial Rome. But in 
that hour when the political body dis- 
integrated, the Christians held the world 
together. For a thousand years the Chris- 
tian soul provided the basis of unity for 
Europe, preserved the learning of the past, 
and nurtured the forces of new life and 
Renaissance. 

However, this unifying function of Chris- 
tian faith was seen from the beginning. 
Paul, writing from his prison in Rome, 
declared: “For he (Christ) is our peace, 
who made both one, and brake down the 
middle wall of partition.” (Read the entire 
passage, Ephesians 2:13-22.) And Paul’s 
Master, on his Jast night with his disciples, 
prayed: “That they may be one.” (John 
17:11) 

Can Christians hold the world together 
in this day? Can the Church provide the 
unifying force that is needed in our genera- 
tion? 

(To Leader: Begin this session with an 
appreciation of the role the Christian Church 
has played in the past as a unifying force 
in society. Use the epistle to Diognetus and 
the passages from Ephesians and John as 
illustrations. Ask the group to consider such 
questions as these:) 

What forees are separating men and des- 
treying the fabric of society in our day? 

Are there any forces which still tend to 
hold men and society together? (Com- 
munications, decreased distances, common 


cultural heritages in music and the arts 
may be mentioned.) 

Is the Christian Church such a unifying 
force? Should it be? Give any evidence 
you can to prove or disprove that “Christians 
hold the world together.” : 

(To Leader: If you have a blackboard at 
hand, you might draw a line down the center 
and write on one side evidence that Chris- 
tianity is exercising this unifying power; on 
the other side evidence that it is not.) 


Are Churches Equal to their Task? 


We have seen in our previous sessions 
something of the price that must be paid in 
relief and reconstruction, in changed eco- 
nomic arrangements, in new racial attitudes 
and practices and in altered ideas of na- 
tional and political sovereignty, if the world 
is to be held together in peace and order. 
Is the church equal to its task of holding the 
world together? 

In a recent book, The New Order in the 
Church, William Adams Brown, the dean 
of American Christian leaders working for 
more effective union among the churches, 
makes the point that while churchmen have 
been calling for a new world order and ~ 
announcing the Christian economic, social 
and political bases for peace, little has been 
said about the changes the Church itself 
must make. Dr. Brown’s volume is a chal- 
lenge to the Church to pay the ecclesiastical 
price of peace in order that it may earn 
the right to demand-that statesmen pay the 
economic, social and political price of ‘peace. 
This is necessary, he holds: 

“In the first place because the Church— 
in-its institutional form—as a group of self- 
governing corporations owning and_ ad- 
ministering property under the laws of the 
State, is and must of necessity be a part of 
the postwar world for which we must plan; 
but also, and above all, because if those who 
are responsible for the conduct of the affairs 
of the Church do not show that they are 
competent and determined to deal courage- 
ously with that part of the postwar situation 
which is in their control, it is futile to sup- 
pose that their words to others about their 
duties will be taken seriously.”11 

When we consider the churches’ ability 
to bring the weight of public opinion to bear 
on behalf of a Christian peace, we become 
aware of two great weaknesses in the 
Church. The first weakness is the division 
of the Church. Great as has been the growth 
of cooperation among the churches in the 
past quarter century, Christendom is still 
organized into separate, often rival and 
competing, groups. Christian conscience 
does not speak with a clear and united voice. 
There is not only the basic cleavage between 
Catholic and Protestant, but Protestantism 
itself is woefully divided in viewpoint and 
conviction. 

The second glaring weakness of the 
Church is its failure to practice the im- 
plications of its own ethical insights. Thus, 
Dr. Brown observes: 

» 

“At two important points the present 
practice of the churches departs from the 
principles which they recommend to states- 
men in the conduct of the affairs of the 
nation. Whereas they insist that there can 
be no lasting peace without some limitation 
of national sovereignty they have up to the 
present time with few exceptions insisted 
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upon the maintenance of unlimited eccle- 
siastical sovereignty. Whereas they have 
criticized governments for failing adequate- 
ly to consider the needs of weaker nations 
in the formulation of their own economic 
policy, they have been inclined both as 
denominations and as local congregations 
to look upon the denominational or con- 
gregational property as their own and to 
use it as they saw fit. 


“Tt would never occur to a Presbyterian 
judiciary, for example, that it could be its 
duty to share its Presbyterian funds with 
another denomination just because that 
denomination was economically weak.’?1 

And again: “When we have shown that, 
in the house of God at least, the Church will 
tolerate no race discrimination we shall have 
made our most outstanding contribution to 
the solution of the race question.”!! 

(To Leader: Lead the group in the con- 
sideration of such questions as these:) 

Do you see any parallel between the prob- 
lem of relations between nations and that 
of relations between churches? 

Do the churches urge measures of inter- 
national cooperation and control which go 
beyond the measure of cooperation and 
control they are willing to undertake among 
themselves? 

Do you believe that our present division 
into separate and independent churches con- 
stitutes a great weakness and handicap as 
we seek a Christian basis for world order? 
Give evidence to support your view. 

There are at least five attitudes which 
Christians may take toward proposals look- 
ing for closer and more effective organiza- 
tion of the churches. Which of the follow- 
ing attitudes would you favor? 

1, Each denomination might regard itself 
as the custodian of historic, doctrinal or 

- liturgical values peculiarly vital and dis- 
tinctive, and thus hold aloof from cooperative 
or union ventures with other denominations. 

2. While yielding to interdenominational 
bodies no powers to make decisions binding 
upon them, denominations might cooperate 
in city, county, state and national inter- 
church agencies set up for specific tasks, as 
a city council of churches, a county council 
of religious education, and so on. 

3. Organic -union might be sought with 
denominations having similar historic, doc- 
trinal or ethnic traditions, as between the 
Evangelical and Reformed Churches, the 
northern, southern and Protestant Methodists, 
and so on. 

4, A federal union of churches might be 
formed which would continue the existence 
and work of the present denominations 
(functioning like states in our national goy- 
ernment), while delegating certain powers 
to a central, federal authority representing 
all the churches on a delegated basis. (See 
proposal by Dr. E. Stanley Jones in the 
Christian Century for December 16, 1942.) 

5. All present denominations might enter 
a union, and form a new United Church of 
Christ after the pattern used in forming the 
United Church of Canada. 

(To Leader: After discussing briefly 
these alternatives, take a show of hands or 
a poll on paper to discover how many favor 
each course. Perhaps the following quota- 


11 The New Order in the Church, by William 
Adams Brown. Published by the Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville. Used by permission. 
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tion will summarize this portion of your 
discussion: 

“What we ask of Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians and Baptists is not that they 
should love their own branch of the Church 
less, but that they should see it and—what 
is more important still—feel it in its true 
setting as an essential element in that larger 
whole in which Christ lives and works to- 
day. When the time comes when the thing 
which is done for the Church as a whole 
arouses more denominational pride than that 
which is done for the denomination as such, 
the victory will have been won.”!1 

(To Leader: Here are some. further ques- 
tions for discussion:) 

What do you think of the charge that the 
Church fails to live up to its own best ethical 
and moral insights? 

Can you cite some instances where this 
is true? How about the economic practice 
of the Church? Do strong churches bear the 
burdens of the weak? How about the racial 
practices of the Church? Would a Christian 
of another racé be welcome in your church? 
How about the use of denominational mission 
funds to maintain competing churches in 
small communities? 

Do you think of any changes in the prac- 
tice of the Church which would make its 
voice more effective for peace? 


The World Christian Community 


H. G. Wells used to say that the world 
was engaged in a race between catastrophe 
and education. It might be said even more 
truly that world order hangs on the outcome 
of a race between catastrophe and a world 
Christian community. Just now, catastrophe 
may seem well in the lead, but just in these 
years when it is so urgently needed, there 
has been a great growth in the realization of 
world community between the churches. 

Some of these movements have been in 
the direction of greater cooperation. City, 
county, and state councils of religious edu- 
cation or federations of churches have been 
formed to pool the resources of the churches 
in recruiting and training leaders, serving 
unchurched communities, in allocating re- 
sponsibility among the denominations for 
serving new territory, and many similar 
tasks. On the national level there have also 
been many cooperative ventures. The Mis- 
sionary Education Movement has done out- 
standing work in supplying the churches with 
a body of high grade missionary literature. 
The Home Missions Council and the Foreign 
Missions Conference have brought the mis- 
sion boards of the churches into fruitful 
consultation and action. The United Steward- 
ship Council correlates the work of those 
responsible for stewardship education in 
the churches. The Home Missions Council 
in its program for migrant workers has 
given one illustration of what a joint ap- 
proach can do to solve a difficult problem. 
The International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation and the Federal Council of Charches 
round out the cooperative agencies of 
Protestantism on the national scene. Pro- 
posals are now under consideration to bring 
these seven agencies into one great organ of 
“American cooperative Christianity,” 

In addition to the growing cooperation de- 
scribed above, there has also been a strong 
current toward some organic expression of 
the basic unity which Christians of all na- 


‘the first time. 
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tions and denominations have been feeling. 
under stress of the common world crisis. In }} 
the years just before the outbreak of war, | 
there was a remarkable series of world con- 
ferences at which practically every Chris- 
tian body except the Roman Catholic was | 
represented. The summer of 1937 saw the- 
conferences of Oxford and Edinburgh. In 
1938 the International Missionary Council 
met at Madras, India with the new churches 
of the mission field strongly represented for | 
The summer of 1939, just 
before war fell, brought a world conference 
of Christian youth at Amsterdam. E 

The outcome of Oxford and Edinburgh » 
was the initiation of a World Council of 
Churches. Completion of formal organiza- 
tion of the Council was interrupted by the. 
war. However, a provisional committee car- 
ries on and the offices of the Council at 
Geneva, Switzerland have been a channel 
through which continued fellowship of the 
churches’ has been maintained even across 
battle lines. Christians everywhere await the 
day when the final organization of the World 
Council of Churches can be completed. 

(To Leader: Conclude this section with a 
series of reports upon the work of such co- 
operative agencies as the International Coun-~ 
cil of Religious Education, the -Federal ° 
Council of Church and the others men- — 
tioned above.) 

What agencies of interdendminational co- - 
operation are at work in your area? 

How is your church related to them? 

Is your local church and. denomination — 
doing all that it could do to strengthen the 
united voice and action of the Christian 
Church? ; 

What problems in your community are 
too large for a single church to handle? 

Would some of these problems respond to - 
a joint approach by all the Christian forces - 
of the community? (For instance, what can 
one church do to solve the. problem of — 
Christian recreation in a camp or defense 
area?) 

Are you willing to pay the price of such 
interdenominational approach? 


What Can We Do? 


1. William Adams Brown suggests three 
things- that Christians who desire a new 
world order should do: 

a. “As citizens hold constantly 
before the eyes of their governments the 
type of life to which acceptance of this new 
order commits them; 

b. “In the administrative and economic 
practices of the Church they should face 
seriously the question of what the principles 
which they commend to others imply for 
their conduct as churches; 

c. “By every means in their power in- 
crease the number of those who practice 
those higher and more intensive forms of 
Christian living which are now practiced 
only by the few.’1 

2. Investigate the interdenominational 
agencies which are active in your community 
and discover how your own church is related 
to them. Make any suggestions for a changed . 
relationship which your study may suggest. 

3. Make a study of your community to 
discover what needs, now unrecognized or 
inadequately met by the churches, might 
be served by a united. cooperative approach. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Books, pamphlets and study materials on 


post-war problems 


Tue constant strEAM of books, pam- 
phlets and study courses coming from both 
the secular and the religious presses, dealing 
with post war problems, is evidence of the 
tremendous current interest in this subject. 
The following list is selective, not inclusive. 
_ Other books are reviewed in the New Books 
section of this issue. 

_ These materials should be ordered through 
denominational or other book stores or direct 
from the publisher. They are not available 
through the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education. 


| Books 


1. Religion and the World of Tomor- 
row, by Walter W. Van Kirk. Willett Clark 
& Co., Chicago, Tl. $1.50. A readable, sound, 
and stimulating presentation, from the Ameri- 
can Protestant point of view, of basic social, 
economic and political problems in interna- 
tional relations. 


2. Problems of Lasting Peace, by Her- 
bert Hoover and Hugh Gibson. Doubleday 
Doran & Co., New York. $2.00. An analysis 
of the causes of war is applied to the problems 
of tomorrow's peace by two statesmen who 
have much practical expérience to draw on. 


3. The Christian Alternative to World 
Chaos, by Luman J. Shafer. Round Table 
Press, New York. $2.00. National sovereignty 
is analyzed as the basic problem, and the 
Christian basis for international political 
order is elaborated. 


4. War, Peace. and Change, by John 
Foster Dulles. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$1.75. A presentation of the importance of 
the provision for peaceful change in inter- 
national relations, and of the relation be- 
tween ethical and political factors. 


5. a) The Road We Are Travelling and 
b) Goals for America, by Stuart Chase. 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York, $1.00 
each. The first is an analysis of America’s 
economic problems, the second a budget of 
America’s economic needs. Both are brief, 
readable, and pointed toward post war do- 
mestic reconstruction. 


6. Conditions of Peace, by Edward H. 
Carr. Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 
$2.50. An excellent treatment of post war 
problems. Basic point of view is that ours 
is fundamentally a moral crisis and that our 
world is in a period of a vast, profound, and 
rapid social upheaval. 


7. Economic Union and Durable Peace, 
by Otto Ted Mallery. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, N. Y. $2.00. A fuil-dress proposal 
for world order on the economic level, written 
by one who knows how to treat his subject 
with seriousness and readability. 


8. United States Foreign Policy: Shield 
of the Republic, by Walter Lippman. Little. 


* Director, Department of Social Education and 
Action, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A); and 
Acting Staff Associate on World Order for the 
International Council of Religious Education. 
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Collected by Cameron P. Hall* 


Brown & Co. Boston, Mass. $1.50. An Ameri- 
can interpretation of “power politics” in 
terms of American national interests as the 
basis for American foreign policy and world 
action. A vivid and important treatment of a 
definite point of view. 


9. A Basis for the Peace to Come—the 
Merrick Lectures, 1942. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York, N. Y. $1.00. Lectures given 
at the Delaware Study Conference, 1942 by 
John Foster Dulles, Bishop McConnell, Wil- 
liam Paton, Carl J. Hambro and others. A 
good combination of Christian insights and 
technical competence. 


10. The Church and the New Order, by 
William Paton, Macmillan Co., New York, 
N. Y. $1.50. A good discussion of post war 
problems from the point of view of British 
Protestantism. 


1l. American Unity and Asia, by Pearl 
Buck. John Day Company, New York, N. Y. 
$1.50. A vigorous exposition of the imperative 
character of race relations in their bearing 
upon avoiding World War III. 


12. Two-Way Passage, by Louis Adamic. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, N. Y. $2.50. 
An examination and a proposal of the re- 
sources which the New World has in its 
citizens of Old World ancestry for meeting 
the needs of the post war Old World. 


13. A Time for Greatness, by Herbert 
Agar. Little, Brown & Co., New York, N. Y. 
$2.50. 


14. The Four Freedoms and God,} by 
Edwin McNeill Poteat. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, N. Y. $1.50. 


15. The Hope of a New World, by Wil- 
liam Temple. Macmillan Co., New York, 
N. Y. $1.35. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
gives helpful insights into the faith which 
the church has for times like these, some of 
the issues about which it must be actively 
concerned, and courses of action appropriate 
for the church to follow. 


16. Christian Bases of World Order— 
the Merrick (Delaware Conference) Lec- 
tures, 1943. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York, $2.00. Lectures given at the Delaware 
Conference of Methodist leaders, 1943 by 
Henry A. Wallace, Francis J. McConnell, 
Willis J. King, Gonzalo Baez-Camargo and 
others. An indispensable book for Christian 
students of world order. 


17. The New Order in the Church, by 
William Adams Brown.1 Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York, 1943. $1.50. 


Il Pamphlets 


l. A Righteous Faith for a Just and 
Durable Peace: A Symposium. The Com- 
mission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, 297 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. $.25. In brief compass and by outstand- 
ing leaders, this gives the reader the elements 


1 For review, see New Books section on page 50. 


and implications of the Christian faith that 
bear upon world order. 


2. Social Justice and Economic Recon- 
struction. The Commission to Study the 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. $.10. A 
vigorous statement on post war reconstruction 
based upon Christian principles drawn up by 
a group of English church leaders. 


3. The Transitional Period, and The 
United Nations and the Organization of 
Peace: The Second and Third Reports, 
respectively, of the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, 8 West 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. Free. The results, to date, of 
the studies made by a group of American 
students of international relations under the 
chairmanship of Professor James T. Shot- 
well of Columbia University. 


4. Peace Without Platitudes, by John 
Foster Dulles. The Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, 8 West 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. $.05. Some good thinking, well 
stated, on what makes for peace. Provides 
an analysis of the Atlantic Charter. 


5. A Primer on Peace. Council on Chris- 
tian Social Progress of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Free. A vivid and elementary presen- 
tation of the need for getting busy on post 
war problems. Good for awakening interest. 


6. Struggle for World Order, by Vera 
Micheles Dean. Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38th St., New York. $.25. An ex- 
cellent treatment and summary of the ele- 
ments that should enter any serious considera- 
tion of the making of world order. Historical, 
objective, psychological factors, proposals for 
world organization, and the place and con- 
tribution of democracy are discussed. 


7. Toward New Horizons. Office of War 
Information, Washington, D. C. Free. In- 
cludes addresses by Sumner Welles, John 
Winant, Milo Perkins, Henry A. Wallace. 


8. America’s Foreign Policies: Past and 
Present. Foreign Policy Association, 22 
East 38th St., New York, N. Y. $25. A 
stimulating summary of American foreign 
policy since the Revolution. The plural in 
the title is suggestive. 


9. Half of Humanity: Far Eastern 
Peoples and Problems, by M. Searle Bates. 
Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. $.10. An informed, sympathetic 
and illuminating presentation of the needs, 
issues, attitudes and rights with which the 
people of Asia confront the Western world, 
written from the point of view of Christian 
statesmanship. : 


10. Typical Plans for Post War World 
Peace, by Otto Tod Mallery. International 
Conciliation (November 1942) of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
405 West 117th St., New York, N. Y. $.05. 
Six types of plans for world peace are briefly 
explained, and a plea is made for their exami- 
nation as to differences and agreements to the 
end of a closer unity in our thinking. 


11. Wartime Facts and Post War Prob- 
lems: A Study and Discussion Manual. The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. $.50. Gives back- 
ground facts and the outstanding issues to be 
met in the following fields of interest: inter- 
national relations, industry and business, 
transportation, finance, agriculture, labor, 
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Books that 
Look Ahead 


What is a Mature 
Morality? 
By Harold H. Titus 


A popularly written book which clarifies 
the moral confusion brought on by the 
war and answers such questions as “How 
can we adapt our codes and conduct to 
the new situations men face?” “What 
happens when there is a separation be- 
tween religion and morality?” “What 
is our individual responsibility in the 
present crisis?” “What are some 
grounds for encouragement as we face 
the future?” $2.00 | 


A Preacher 
Looks at War 
By Daniel A. Poling 


Here, this widely known and popular 
author clearly states his attitude toward 
war. Speaking with frankness and fear- 
lessness, Dr. Poling offers a sound. 
practical philosophy which deals con- 
structively with current problems and 
adjustments and with the post-war plan- 
ning for a saner, more Christian world. 


$1.25 


Science. Religion. | 
and the Future 
By Charles E. Raven 


The author, who is an eminent scientist. 
as well as one of England’s leading 
religious thinkers, shows how both sci- 
ence and religion have failed in direct- 
ing the thought of mankind and con- 
siders how these failures may be rec- 
tified. Dr. Raven’s outline of the “New 
Reformation” and of the tasks that it 
presents, is a powerful challenge to all 


liberal Christians. $2.00 
Towards an | 
Abiding Peace | 
By R. M. Maclver / 
Can we make a peace that will last? 


Yes, says Professor Maclver of Colum- 
bia University, and shows explicitly 
how he believes it can be attained. But 
we must be willing to pay the price. 
Here is a bold challenge to all Amer- 
icans. “This book, no less than Willkie’s 
‘One World’ ought to be the book for 
everybody to read this year.”—Chicago 
Sun. $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 11. 


public works and urban redevelopment. hous 
ing, health, education, and economic security. 

12. Christian Message on World Order 
from the International Round Table of Chris- 


| tian Leaders, Princeton, July, 1942. Federal 


Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. $.10. Proceedings of this signifi- 
cant ecumenical conference of sixty-one 
Christian leaders. 

13. Enduring Bases of Christian Aec- 
tion, by John C. Bennett. Social Action, 
June 15, 1943, 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. $.15. Religious and social 
foundations of a program of social action, 
specifically in time of war and reconstruc- 
tion. 


United Nations 


14. Are the Moving 
Toward a Governed World? National 


Peace Conference, 8 West 40th St, New 
York, N. Y. $65 A brief discussion of the 
peace aims of the United Nations, the 
dificulties in achieving them, and the in- 
dispensable conditions of a lasting peace. 

15. Christian Education for World 
Order. World’s Sunday School Association. 
156 Fifth Ave. New York City. 15 cents. 


Based on preliminary papers, conference 
discussions and commission findings of 
leaders who had lived or worked in 20 


countries. World-wide perspective in respect 
to race, economic, political and church re- 
lations, Significant and well done. 

lll Study courses and other aids 


1. Christian World Aetion, by O. 
Frederick Nolde. The Muhlenberg Press, 


“A Powerful 
Lay Sermon.” 


—New Statesman and Nation 


A TIME FOR 
GREATNESS 


By Herbert Agar 


BOOK that “once again 

demonstrates the vitality of 
the Moral Appeal.”’ And the 
clergy of all creeds have demon- 
strated that it is a superb text for 
sermons. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
speaks of “great penetration and 
understanding.” The U. S. Chief 
of Chaplains calls it “a challenge 
to American -public thoughr and 
American institutions.”’ The 
Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association states “the most 
important book of 1942.” A U.S. 
sergeant says it “explained to my 
satisfaction what this war is 
about.” 


8th Lorge Printing * $2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. © BOSTON 


Philadelphia Pa. $40. Suitable for an 
tended series. Based upon the report of 
Delaware Study Conference, 1942. 
material is organized to be of practical 
for study by church groups. 

2. The Chureh and World Order. 
Today's Jobs for Tomorrow's World. 
T. Baker. editor. Abingdon Cok 
Press, New York, N. Y. $15. Reports 
the seminars at the Conference on 
Christian Bases of World Order, Dela 
Ohio, 1943. The setting of the conference 
given, together with the summary of 
seminars. In addition, a number of 
tions and suggestions for Christian acti 
are written into the text. 


3. Durable Peace—How, by Paul H 
chinson, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York, N. ¥. $15. An ecightsession stady 
unit. Affords a knowledge of the factors 


creating world confficts, an a 
of the rights and needs of the nations, : 
the hasis for requiring of the world’s polite 
cal leaders that certain principles be ac 
cepted as the basis for the peace that follows 
war. 


¢ 


upon this 


4. (a) Six Pillars of Peace: A Study” 
Guide. The Commission to Study the Bases} 
of a Just and Durable Peace of the Federal © 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenuej§ 

ew York. N. Y. $20 (also at quantity] 
rates). A six-session unit based upon “AS 
Statement of Political Propositions” formu-= 
lated by the Commission. It gives historical j 
background, present relevancy, and support- 4 
ing statements by national and world leaders 
im reference to each proposition. 

(b) Instruction Manual for use with 
“Six Pillars of Peace.” The same. $.05.1 
Practical suggestions as to how to get a group 7 
together, procedures to be followed with the 
group, and action products issuing from 
the study. Suggestions for youth groups as 
well as for adults. - 


5. Winning the War on the Spiritual © 
Front. The Commission to Study the Or-7 
ganization of Peace. 8 West 40th St. New | 
York, N. Y. $10. A study outline for five] 
sessions prepared especially for rural } 
groups. The control of war, the establich- % 
ment of law and justice, mutual responsibili- ~ 
ty for organizing a durable world peace, 7 
and the role of the United Nations in this § 
task are the themes covered. Short dis 7 
cussion outlines, suggested questions, and 
bibliographies. 


6. Handbook for Discussion Leaders — 
on America’s Problems as Affected by 
International Relations. Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 405 West 
42nd St.. New York, N. Y. $.10 


7. Discussion Guide for the Study of 
the Christian Basis of a Just and Dur- 
able Peace. Commission on Social Justice 
and International Relations of the Church of 
the United Brethren, 1442 United Brethren 
Building. Dayton, Ohio. 


8. The Trumpet of a Prophecy, by 
Richard T. Baker. Friendship Press, New 
York, N. Y. Cloth. $1.00; paper, $.60. 
Dramatized world order projects for Chris- 
tian youth groups. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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X<+ Worship Programs x¢+ >t 


November 


THEME FOR NovEMBER: God’s Laws of Love 
and Kindness and World Peace. 


The services for this month continue the 
theme of God’s laws of love and kindness 
and the practicing of these laws to bring 
about a world brotherhood. Children want 
to know what kind of a world they are living 
in and how they themselves may expect to 
contribute toward a better way of life now 
and in the future.,. 

To plan and conduct services of worship 
about brotherhood is not enough. These 
- services should grow out of the experiences 
the children are having of fellowship with 
racial and other social groups, and out of 
participation in a project that will cost them 
work and some sacrifice. 

Children are apt to define “peace” as 
“quiet.” It is hoped that through these serv- 
ices and the fellowship and service projects 
the children will come to understand peace 
as active good will that demands something 
of them. 


Activities That May Lead to Worship 


1. Meeting with racial and community 
groups for the purpose of knowing each other 
and cooperating in a service project. 

2. Ifa meeting is not possible, correspond- 
ing with a racial group. 

3. Meeting with a member of an organiza- 
tion engaged in providing food and clothing 
for Europe or Asia. 

4. Making a poster telling of the contri- 
butions to this country of our racial groups. 

5. Painting or crayoning a mural or a 
stained glass window for the worship center, 
illustrating the four freedoms. One primary 
group illustrated them as follows: 

Freedom from Want—A farm. 

Freedom from Fear—A father coming 
home from work and his children run- 
ning out to meet him. 

Freedom of Speech—People going to a 
meeting house. 

Freedom of Worship—A synagogue and 
a Christian church. 

In the center of the panel was printed a 

_ poem about peace for other lands and 
ours. 

6. Making a plan for a town or city based 
on the four freedoms. 


Books for the Children’s Research 


Stories of Negro Families. The Family Goes 
Traveling, by Jeannette Perkins; Tobe! by 
Stella Gentry Sharpe. 

The Wishing Window by Hortense Flexner. 
(Story of two children in war-torn France.) 

Going Places, by William Wolfson. (Cli- 
matic geography, told from the viewpoint of 
children who live in far corners of the 
world.) 

Fair Play, by Munro Leaf. The simple laws 
and whys of democratic law and order. 


Additional Stories for Worship 


November 14. “Color,” in Neighbors at 
Peace, by Florence Taylor. 

November 21. “Jesus Teaches About 
Greatness” (Jesus washing the disciples’ 
feet). 

Additional poems for worship can be found 
in Children’s Worship in the Church School, 
by Perkins, Chapter 4, beginning page 131. 
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Primary 


Department 
By Ellen E. Fraser* 


The leader will also want to secure a set 
of Norman Rockwell’s pictures, the “Four 
Freedoms.” 


November 7 


THEME: Sharing With People In Other Lands 

PrriopD OF FELLOWSHIP: 

Recall with the children what they have 
learned about God’s laws of love and kindness 
(see service of October 31) and how they 
are planning to help a group who are suffer- 
ing because of the war. 

PRELUDE: “Communion,” Batiste.t 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

O come, let us sing. 

Let us sing a song 

giving 

To God, for his kindness and love. 

For his kindness is great towards us. 
Hymn: “Praise Ye the Lord.”? 

LEADER: 

God’s loving kindness is great toward us. 
He has provided enough for all to eat. But 
during a war when land and farms and cattle 
are being destroyed in other lands, we need 
to help feed these people. That is why we 
cannot buy all that we want to buy and we 
have rationing. Rationing is sharing. But 
rationing is not enough, for there are many 
people who need food and clothing. There- 
fore in this country there are groups of 
people who are collecting money to help 
feed and clothe these people. We are saving 
our money to help (mention service project). 
Sharing means doing without something so 
that someone else will have a share. I am 
going to tell you a story about a boy who 
really shared. 

Story: “A Chinese Boy and His Bicycle,” 
in May 1941 International Journal, page 
23 (single copy 15c); or from the Church 
Committee on China Relief, 105 East 22nd 
St., New York City. 

Prayer: Thank you, God, for Heng Kiaw, 
who was willing to give up something he 
wanted to help the children of China. Help 
us to really want to share too. Amen. 

Hymn: “Thy Work, O God, Needs Many 
Hands,”’* first verse. 


of praise and thanks- 


November 14 


THEME: We are all Brothers 
Pertop oF FELLOWSHIP: 

Teach the song, “Not Too Far for Loving”S 
or some other hymn about God’s world family. 
Refer to the service project as they think 
about the words, “You're not too far for 
loving.” 

PretupE: Music of, “Lord, I Want to be 

More Loving™* 

Leaver: Let us sing the words of the music 
we just listened to as our call to worship. 


* Director of Nursery, Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Departments, Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, N. Y. 

1 Primary Music and Worship, Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, 1930. 

2 Song Friends, Blashfield, The Vaile Co., 1981. 


Hymn: “Lord I Want to be More Loving,” 
LEADER: 

It is a lovely hymn and it was written by 
a Negro. Perhaps he might have been think- 
ing of not only how he might be more loving 
but wishing too that the white people might 
be more loving to the Negro race. For years, 
many people have had the strange idea that 
the color of a person’s skin made him dif- 
ferent. What do you think? How are all 
people alike? Yes, they laugh, sing, cry 
and feel sad and happy. We are all alike in 
our feelings. It was Jesus who taught that 
all people are alike in their feelings. Let us 
sing the verse of the song that says, “I want 
to be like Jesus.” 

Hymn: “Lord, I want to be like Jesus” (to 
tune above) 
LEADER: 

Jesus said that all men are brothers. Then 
if we want to be like Jesus we ought to act 
as though all men are our brothers. We ought 
to care about each other and see to it that all 
people everywhere are given a chance to be 
happy and comfortable and to have friends. I 
think that the men who founded this country 
must have been thinking about this when they 
wrote, “All men are created equal.” All 
people everywhere are born with the same 
feelings. 4 
Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies,” 

first verse. 
LEADER: 

People are alike in their feelings but dif- 
ferent in the things they can do. Some can 
paint, others sing or write music, others 
invent wonderful machines, some are doctors 
and nurses and teachers. We find that these 
people are of every color. Right here in our 
own country we have great Negro singers like 
Marion Anderson and Roland Hayes. Not 
long ago the Negro scientist George Washing- 
ton Carver died. He was one of America’s 
greatest scientists. There was also a young 
Jewish doctor, Joseph Goldberger, who 
studied long and hard to find out what made 
people ill of the disease pellagra. He found 
that it was because people were not eating 
the right foods and that they needed cod liver 
oil. Many lives were saved through his hard 
work. I like to think that the words of the 
song “crown thy good with brotherhood,” 
means people of every race and color working 
together to make this country, and the world, 
a better and happier place in which to live. 
Hymn: “Lord, I Want to be More Loving’ 

sung as a prayer. 


November 21 
THEME: What Makes a Country Great? 
Prertop OF FELLOWSHIP: 

Go over the song about brotherhood. Re- 
call what was said about brotherhood last 
Sunday and ask for a report on the service 
project. 

PretupE: Music of hymn, “Come, Ye Thank- 
ful People, Come” 
Catt to Worsutr: Psalm 100. 


Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies,” 
first verse. 
LEADER: 


We are thinking today about.a special day 


8 Sing Children Sing, by Thomas, Abingdon, 
1939, 
4 As Children Worship, Perkins. Pilgrim Press. 
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that comes this week, Thanksgiving. We 
know that it is not the only day to give thanks 
but a special day set aside to remind the 
people of this country to thank God for his 
goodness. Even in war times we can find 
things to be thankful for: the brave men and 
women in the armed forces; the doctors and 
nurses and the chaplains who are helping 
them and taking care of them; the organiza- 
tions who are helping to feed and clothe the 
people of a war-torn world. Jesus once told 
his friends. that the greatest people were 
those who loved and served the most. Let us 
thank God for all those who are loving and 
serving in the world today. 

Prayer: O God, we thank you for the people 
who are loving and helping all over the 
world today. Help them to be brave and 
to know that you love them. Amen. 

Hymn: “When Jesus Walked This Earth of 
Ours” 

LEADER: 

What do you think makes a country great? 
(The children will probably answer “the 
same things that make people great, to love 
and to serve.” Show one by one the pictures 
of the four freedoms.) An American artist, 
Norman Rockwell, painted these pictures. 
(The following interpretation by a group of 
primary children will guide the leader in 
the discussion. ) 

Freedom from Want. 
enough for all. 
share. q 

Freedom from Fear. Every father should 
have a good job so that his family can be 
taken care of and he can buy them a home 
and good food and clothing and send them 
to school. There ought to be enough hos- 
pitals and doctors and nurses so that they 
can be taken care of when they get sick. 

Freedom of Speech. Everybody ought to 
have a chance to say something about mak- 
ing laws and making his town or city a 
happier place. In our primary department 
we all have a chance to make plans and help 
carry them out. 

Freedom of Worship. People ought to be 
allowed to worship God the way they want 
to. We ought not to make fun of the way 
other people worship. 

LEADER: 

Would the four freedoms help to make a 
country great? Is it enough to want these 
four freedoms just for our own country? 
Suppose a Chinese artist had painted these 
pictures, what would be different about 
them? Yes the people and the children 
would be Chinese. Do you think the people 
of China and other countries would like to 
enjoy these four freedoms too? Perhaps 
after the war, through our practicing of 
these four freedoms in our own country 
and our sharing of food and doctors and 
nurses and teachers and whatever else the 
people of other lands might need, we can 
help them also to enjoy these four freedoms. 
Porm: 


God has provided 
People need to learn to 


Prayer PoEM 


A happy home, 

And laughter and fun, 
A wind to stand up to, 
And bright shining sun. 


A dip in the ocean, 

A swim in thé lake. 
Things to play with 

And things to make. 
Books with pictures, 

All colored and gay. 
Cookies and cocoa 

At the close of the day. 
Grown friends to help you 
When ill or sad; 

And friends to rejoice with 
When you are glad, 
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O God, our father, 
This is our prayer 
For all thy children 
Everywhere. 
E.F. 


Hymn: “Not Too Far For Loving”? 


November 28 


We Ali Have One Father 


PreLuDE: Music of “When Jesus Walked 
This Earth of Ours’? 


CaLL To WorsHIP: 

“Jesus said, ye are my friends if ye do the 
things which I command you.” 

“By this shall all men know that ye are 
my friends, if ye have love one to another.” 

“Love one another—as I have loved you.” 


Hymn: “When Jesus Walked This Earth of 
Ours”3 


LEADER: 

Very often when Jesus was not with his 
friends, they would look for him and find 
him talking to God. “He keeps close to 
God,” they said. “That is why he is so 
helpful and brave and kind.” One day when 
Jesus was talking to his friends they “asked 
him to teach them to pray. “When you 
pray,” Jesus said, “say, ‘our Father.’” These 
are the first two words of the prayer known 
as the Lord’s Prayer. These two words say 
a great deal. They say that God is the 
Father of all people everywhere. That all 
people are members of God’s family. Some- 
one wrote a poem about seeing God’s great 
family when she looked at a map. 


THEME: 


Poem: 
Seeinc A Map 


This map is not a map to me 

But mountains, rivers, lakes and sea, 
People sad and people gay, 

Little children at their play, 

Folks with feelings like my own 
And some place they call their home. 
Their skin. may black or yellow be 
But brothers and sisters are all to me, 
Members of God’s great family. 


Mrs. Minnie B. WILKINS 


Hymn: “Not Too Far for Loving” 


Litany: 

O God, Our Father we thank thee. 

For those who are helping to feed and 
clothe and care for the people of this war- 
torn world. 

O God, our Father, we thank thee. 

That all men are created equal. 

That all people everywhere have the same 
feelings and can work together to make a 
happier world. 

O God, our Father, we thank thee. 

For the people of all colors who have 
helped to make the world a happier place 
and for the people who are now planning 
for a world where all people will have enough 
to eat; homes and a chance to work and play 
and plan and worship. 

O God, our Father, we thank thee.- 

For Jesus, who taught us to say our Father 
and to know that you are the Father of all 
people everywhere. 

O God, our Father, help us-to be brave 
and willing to share with others and to 
practice your laws of love and kindness. 
Amen. 


Hymn: “Lord, I want to be more loving” 


Junior Department 
By Bettina I. Gilbert* 


Tueme FOR NoveMBER: What Price Peace? 


For the Leader 


Let us this month take our juniors on an 
adventure in understanding which will 
prepare them to do the sort of thinking and 
living and giving that will make for lasting 
peace and a better world. This can be ac- 
complished only as we share with folk of all 
nations, as we live together on friendly terms 
as brothers. We can not achieve these aims 
without giving our best in love and service 
to God, the father of our world family. 

The services will be made more mean- 
ingful if the following committees are used 
to plan and carry out the various ex- 
periences: (1) Sharing Committee. Their 
responsibility will be to discover some world 
and local needs toward which the department 


' can direct its giving, and to present these 


needs in such a way that the group will 
decide definitely on some one project and 
follow through on it during this month. 
(2) Friendship Committee. This group will 
have charge of the second service and will 
invite, entertain and express appreciation to 
the guests who share inthe service. (3) Drama 
Committee. This group may present a spon- 
taneous dramatization based on story “Our 
Father,” in service for November 28. 


* Director of Christian Education, First Bap- 
tist Church, Seattle, Washington. 

1 This picture is available through most de- 
nominational book stores. 


Motion Pictures 


Second Sunday. Secure denominational 
mission film showing how Christian churches 
treat their brothers across the world. 


Third Sunday. Puritans of Massachu- 
setts Colony. 16mm, 23 min. Sound. $3.50. 
Scenes of everyday life of the early Puritans. 
A little mature for juniors but may be adapted 
by advance preparation. 

The Puritans. The Pilgrims. Each 3 
reels, 45 min. Silent. $6.00. Historical films 
produced under supervision of Yale Univer- 
sity Press. Films are fairly old, but useful. 

Note: The above films are in heavy demand 
at Thanksgiving time and should be ordered 
at least a month in advance. 

Available from the Religious Film Asso- 
ciation through member denominational book 
stores or at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


November 7 


THEME: Sharing with People in Other Lands 
Catt to Worsuip: Leader: John 3:16 
Response: Matthew 28:19, 20 


Hymn: “All People That on Earth Do Dwell” 


Picture INTERPRETATION: “Christ atid the 

Rich Young Ruler” by Hofmann. 

(Have one of the juniors tell the story of 
the picture as given in Mark 10:17-22.) 
Now that we have the story in our minds, 
let us take a moment to look at the hands 
of the different people in the picture. 

The rich young ruler, how would you de- 
scribe his hands? Yes, they are clean, well- 
cared for hands, idle hands, unwilling hands, 
or perhaps, I-don’t-want-to hands. Christ 
had just dared this fine young man to go out 
and share his life and his money with the 
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sick and needy folk of his city. But instead 
of saying “Yes, I will be glad to,” we read 
that the young man “turned away sorrowful.” 
He must have thought to himself: “I’d do 
most anything for this great teacher, but 
surely he can find other people to do that 
kind of work, people who wouldn’t have to 
give up as much as I would have to. The 
price he wants me to pay to be his follower 
is too big. I simply can’t do it.” 

Now, let’s take a look at the hands of 
Christ. Yes, we could describe them as wil- 
ling hands, or as I-want-to-help-you hands. 
His hands were always busy doing some- 
thing for someone else, healing the sick, feed- 
ing the hungry or stretched out in friend- 
liness to young or old. 

If we could see the hands of the poor man 
‘and woman in the left hand corner of the 
picture, we might discover that they were 
thin and worn, or weak and shaky from 
illness and lack of food. We might want to 
call them the please-share-with-me hands. 
They are people who, perhaps through no 
fault of their own, have found it hard to 
_ make a living, to have food enough to eat 

and a home in which to live. 

If we juniors were painting a modern pic- 
ture of this story for our department today, 

what might we put over in the corner where 
those two needy people are? Yes, by en- 
larging the picture, we could put the children 
of the world, Chinese, Japanese, African, 
Indian, European, and children in the poor 
sections of our own America. How would 
we have them stand? They might have their 
hands clasped together in friendliness. How 
would we suggest that they need help? Per- 
haps their clothing could be ragged, their 
faces thin and pale from hunger, and in 
the background we might put some houses 
that had been destroyed by bombs. 

In the center of our picture, we could 
put the Christ, just as: Hofmann has, with 
his hands outstretched toward these world 
children and with his eyes looking directly 
at the person or persons whom we decide to 
put in the place of the rich young ruler, 
just as if he were expecting them to do 
something about it. 

Now we are ready to finish our picture. 
Whom shall we put over in the right hand 
corner of our picture? Yes, let’s put some 
junior boys and girls. Shall we make them 
with empty, idle and unwilling hands, or 
shall we rather let them have their hands 
full of food, medicines, clothing, toys and 
Bibles? Not only will they be sharing things 
that will bring back health and happiness to 
the boys and girls on the other side, but they 
will be smiling and will be offering un- 
derstanding and love as well. Sharing our 
friendship and our food will be one of the 
best ways to help bring about a peace that 
will last forever. 

Scripture: Jesus described that kind of pic- 
ture in Matthew 25:34-40. Let us read it 
together. 

Prayer Hymn: 

_ Heart” 

Story: “Cabbages for Christmas,” by Priscil- 
la Holton? 

(You may want to use this story in place 

of the above discussion.) 

PRAYER: 

Dear Father-God: We are thankful that we 
have so much to share with others—food, 
clothing and friendship. But we are glad too 
that the children of the world have much 
that they can share with us. Help us to be 
as eager to receive their gifts of friendship 
and love as we are to share our gifts with 
them. Amen. 

Discussion: 

Take a few moments to discuss the -ques- 

2 Missionary Stories to Tell, Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement of U.S. and Canada, 1937. 
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“Q Master of the Loving 


To Any American on Duty 


give the 
Special Service Men’s Edition of 


The Song 
of Gut 
Sprian Guest 
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You should read and recommend 


THE SONG OF 
OUR SYRIAN GUEST 


By William Allen Knight 


The world famous interpretation of 


the 23rd Psalm 


It is now available in attractive, compact form 
to bring cheer, and courage and inward peace 
to men in the Service at home and abroad. If 
men like Vern Haugland, the reporter in A 
Letter from New Guinea, and if Rickenbacker 
and his friends lost in the Pacific could have 
read this deeply inspiring message, it would have strengthened 
their belief in a God who cares and sooner freed them from 
fear.* Maroon cover with title in gold. 


20 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen 


TO STEM THIS TIDE 


realization of the ideal. 


By Charles S. Johnson 


It deals with racial tensions and Negro-White areas of conflict 
in industry, rural life, public carrier systems, in politics and in 
the Military Service. With the breakdown of traditional methods 
of behaviorism—accentuated by the war and its slogan of “justice 
for minority groups’—liberals and Christians especially must be 
well informed and make plans now for interracial cooperation 
which are decidedly democratic and Christian in principle and 
application. This prophetic book points a constructive way toward 


Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00 


*Books setting forth their adventures may be obtained from the Pilgrim Press Book- 


stores. Write for prices and descriptions. 


19 S$. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


tion of how to share with folk of other 
countries. Be prepared to plan with the 
group what they really want to do, ie. give 
to the war emergency fund of their church, 
to a specific missionary project, or meet 
some local needs in a hospital, nursery or 
home for aged. 

OFFERING: 

Leader: Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ. 

Group: For the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister. 

All: And this commandment have we 
from him, that he who loveth God love his 
brother also. 

Hymn oF Consecration: “We 

Friends With All the World’? _ 
CLosinc THoucut: “Ring of Love Around 

the World”? (Page 133) 

-3 Junior Hymns and Songs, Elizabeth M. 
Shields, Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 


page 89. 
4 Children’s Worship for the Church School, 
Jeanette Perkins, Harpers, 1939. 


Will Be 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 


(This would make an excellent theme 
poem for this month and could be mem- 
orized during expanded session time or 
at home.) 


November 14 


THEME: We Are All Brothers 

PRELUDE 

THEME THoucuTt: “All Alike”* (Page 132) 
Hymn: “The World, Dear Lord, Is Very 

Large” 

We Are Att BrotHers—An Experience of 

Sharing. 

If possible, have children or adults from 
different races or nations as guests. Members 
of the Friendship Committee will have 
previously invited them and will now present 
each friend, who will have come prepared 
to share something with the department: 
instrumental music, folk songs, poems, or in- 
formation about customs and people of their 
particular country. Urge each participant 
to share things that will stress our likenesses 
rather than our differences. 
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THEIR 
FUTURE 


GOOD BOOKS - GOOD HOMES 


“Train up a child in the way he 
should go and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.’ One of 
the best ways to train children is 
to put good books into their hands. 
Books that not only hold their in- 
terest but mold their lives into 
strong and beautiful characters. 
Don’t neglect your children dur- 
ing wartimes. They are tomor- 
row’s leaders. 


PICTURE-STORY LIFE OF CHRIST 


Ly Elsie E. Egermeien 

Adapted from Egermeier’s famous Bible Story Book. This book of stories 
and pictures puts the breath of life into the great and noble characters of 
New Testament times. They seem to step out of the pages as real living 
people. A child cannot resist picking up the book for its stories and pictures 
are so inviting. Big clear type makes reading a delight. Almost every story 
is illustrated with a full-page picture. Several great paintings are repro- 
duced in beautiful colors. It is bound in durable grained fabrikoid. Wrapped 
in a Sallman designed color printed jacket. Three hundred pages, size 6x9. 
It’s an unusual book and priced at only $2.00. 


¢ 


> 


EGERMEIER’S BIBLE STORY BOOK 


Recognized leader. The whole Bible in story form with many pictures 
in both black and white and full-color plates. Has a section of Holy 
Land scenes, questions and answers on the stories, animated maps, 
pictorial section on life of Christ. Bound in de luxe style. A library 
edition. Comes in gift box. Ask for Style C—S$3.95. 


A WARNER PRESS PRODUCT 


ORDER FROM YOUR CHURCH PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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If it is not possible to have actual guests, 
let members of the committee represent 
different nationalities and, with the aid of 
simple costumes, share in the same manner. 
They will need the aid of an adult counselor 
who will guide them in their choice of 
selections and provide for necessary re- 
hearsals. 

This could constitute the major portion of 
the service, with the offering and closing 
hymn serving as a dedication period. The 
following Scripture and stories are sug- 
gested in case it is impossible to carry out 
the above ideas. 

Scripture: Leader: Psalm 117 

Group: Galatians 3:26-28 
Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or West” 
Srory: “Mid-Summer’s Day” by Dorothy 


F. McConnell,? or “Private Tom Makes av 


Discovery” by Margaret Applegarth® 

Prayer: Father of all, may the nations of 
this world learn to work and share to- 
gether as we have today. We are glad 
that we are all children of one Father, 
brothers one with the others. We pledge 
ourselves to make this fact come true here 
in America and in all the world. Amen. 

Catt To Orrertne: “Ring of Love Around 
the World’* (Repeat together) 

PRESENTATION OF OFFERING 

PRAYER 

Hymn oF CONSECRATION: “Our Church 
Proclaims God’s Love and Care” 

BENEDICTION 


November 21 


THEME: What Makes a Country Great? 

PRELUDE 

Catt To WorsuHip: Psalm 100 (Divide de- 
partment into two groups. The first group 
will repeat together vs.1-3 while the second 

group will respond with vs. 4-5.) 

Hymn: “We Plow the Fields and Scatter” 
Lirany oF THANKSGIVING: 

On this Thanksgiving morning we all 
want to say thank you to our Father-God for 
all that he has given us. Let us make up our 
own prayer this morning, each one thank- 
ing God for some one thing while the group 
responds, “We give thanks to thee, O 
Father.” We will begin with our first year 
people, and then the second and third will 
follow. It will work like this. Alice will 
begin by mentioning the one thing she is 
most thankful for, like “My mother and 
daddy”; then the group will respond with 
“We give thanks to thee, O Father.” (Be 
sure that the idea is clearly fixed in all minds 
so that the litany will go smoothly and 
reverently.) 

Let us all bow our heads and make this 
litany of thanksgiving a real expression of 
our love and gratitude to God. 

DoxoLocy 
Reapinc: “What Makes a City Great?’ 

Have four juniors prepared to recite this 

poem, two asking the questions and two 

answering, them. 

Does this poem answer the question which 
we are to think about today, what makes a 
country great? Let’s put in our own words 
the answer given in the poem: God and 
people working together as brothers. What 
kind of people? Black and white or brown 
or yellow, in any land. 

Scripture: Isaiah 2:2-4 

Isaiah was a young man who loved his 
country and wanted very much to serve her 
to the best of his ability. There were many 


5 Knights of Service by E. O. Bradshaw,” 


Abingdon Press, 1923, page 195. 

6p. 74, “Children’s Worship for the Church 
School” by Jeanette Perkins, Harper, 1939. 
Quoted in International Journal in October 1939, 
page 21. 
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»eople in Jerusalem who thought that they 
yught to go to war against Assyria, an enemy 
nation who was reaching out for more power 
nd more land and who had her eye on 
erusalem. Isaiah could have joined this war 
party and won fame as a great military 
leader. But no, Isaiah was a wise young 
man and as he thought it all over, he decided 
that war would only bring suffering and 
bloodshed to his people and to the Assyrians. 
“There must be a better way,” he thought. 
‘Why, of course, there is a better way; its 
'God’s way of love and obedience. I’ll work 
‘to make people accept that way. My country 
shall become great because it will lead the 
-world in the paths of peace.” 

In verse three, let’s read together Isaiah’s 
own words in which he gives us part of our 
answer to the question, what makes a coun- 
try great? Yes, loving and obeying God 
would make his country and every other 
country great. 

In verse 4, he has still another idea which 
is rather hidden in the words which he uses. 
What do you think he means about nations 
beating their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks? Plows and 
pruning hooks are used on farms to make 
food grow. Swords and spears destroy life, 
but farms and food mean saving life through 
providing people with healthy bodies. He 
would have men learn how to live and work 
and share together as neighbors and friends 
instead of learning how to fight and kill. 

For fifty years Isaiah succeeded in keep- 
ing- Jerusalem from going to war with 
Assyria, and his city stood for peace and 
goodwill in the eyes of many people during 
that time. Isaiah convinced many that their 
strength would lie not in arms and war but 
“in quietness and confidence” in God. (Isaiah 
30:15.) We are still learning that lesson 
today and learning it the hard way. When 

this war is over America‘can lead the way 

in creating a peace that will last forever 
if we carry out Isaiah’s ideas. 
Jesus summed it all up when he said: 

(Matthew 22:37-39 and Luke 6:27. Stress 

the idea of doing good.) 


Hymn: “We Pray Thee, O Father” 
Story: “The Magic of the Other Cheek”? 


PRAYER: 

OFFERING 

Response: “Thy Work, O God, Needs Many 
Hands” 

CiLosinc THoucut: “Ring of Love Around 
the World”4 (Repeat together) 


November 28 

THEME: There Is One Father Over All 
PRELUDE 
Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 67 

Leader: vs. 3 
Group: vs. 4 
All: vs. 5 
Hymn: “It Makes No Difference, East or 
West” 

ScripTuRE TREASURE HuNT: 

- Miss Trent has a great idea in her song. 
Let’s put it into our own words, like this: 
no matter what part of the world we live in, 
“God is our father, friend, and guide.” That 

- idea has been expressed in many other songs 
and poems but it finds its best expression in 
our Bible. Let’s see how many references we 
can find in which God is called Father: 

Psalm. 103:13, John 3:35, Isaiah 64:8, John 
8:41, 1 Corinthians 8:6, Ephesians 4:6, John 
4:23, Matthew 5:45, Luke 12:30, Ephesians 
1:2, IL Thessalonians 2:16, John 15:9, 
Matthew 5:48. (Assign verses and have read 
aloud.) 


7 Stories for Junior Worship, by Alice Geer 
Kelsey. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1941, page 78.). 

8 The Kingdom of Love, by Blanche Carrier 
Harpers, 1937. Used by permission of author. 


October, 1943 


Hymn: “We’re Children of One Father’? 
DRAMATIZATION 

(Use the following story as the basis for 
the dramatization. Let the drama com- 
mittee work it out as a spontaneous drama 
with no lines to be learned but just an ex- 
perience and message to be shared. After 
the story has been told to the committee 
early in the month, they will want to decide 
on number of scenes, select characters on 
basis of ability and interest, discuss dialogue 
to be included in each scene. Then they 
will be ready to play it through, using their 
own ideas for dialogue and action. Then, 
together, critically evaluate the results at 
the close of each scene, playing it through 
again and making the necessary changes. 
Do not have too many rehearsals, so that the 
story will keep its freshness and spontaneity.) 


Our FatHeEr§ 


The girls in Miss Miller’s room were 
excited over the new girl who had come but 
none of them had spoken to her. At recess 
they stood together under the big tree and 
talked about it. 

“T know who her father is,” said Bessie. 
“He’s a Chinese laundryman. My father told 
me that a Chinaman had rented a place on 
Adams Street and was going to move here.” 

“T hope Miss Miller doesn’t expect us to 
be friends with her,” remarked Helen with 
a determined shake of her head. “I wouldn’t 
make friends with a Chinese for anything.” 


“No, you never can tell how clean they * 


are,” agreed Ruth, looking down at her own 
dainty dress. “We might get a disease or 
something. They look so queer.” 

“She does look queer in her plain high- 
collared dress and her straight black hair,” 
said another girl. “Her eyes are so solemn. 
I wonder if she never laughs.” 

“They say the Chinese eat very queer 
things,” said another. 

And when each girl told all she knew 
about the Chinese, they considered the whole 
matter settled and went back to their game. 

The next day at recess, Miss Miller brought 
the little Chinese girl to where they were 
playing. “We shall call Lucile by her Amer- 
ican name,” she said, smiling. “I am sure 
you girls will be glad to have her play with 
you.” She left Lucile and went back to the 
building. She did not seem to notice that 
the girls had not replied or moved toward 
the stranger. They invited her to play, for 
they were too well-bred to be outwardly rude, 
and Lucile played until the end of recess. 

Once during a pause in the fun, Lucile’s 
solemn black eyes brightened as she said 
timidly, “In other city we have good game. 
Shall I show?” But the girls cried hastily, 
“Oh, let’s play this again,” and the games 
went on. 

The next day the girls were glad to see 
that Lucile did not come down for recess. 
“T saw her ask the teacher if she could stay 
in and practice her reading,” said Ruth. 

“We really should be nice to her, I 
suppose,” said Bessie. “My mother said she 
thought it was a good thing not to get too 
friendly, though. You never can tell what 
she would do. She might speak to us on the 
street, and wouldn’t we feel queer?” 

“Well, I’m glad she didn’t come,” said 
Helen. “I certainly don’t want her in our 
games.” 

The days went on, and Lucile with her 
plain dress and solemn dark eyes grew more 
and more silent and stayed in almost every 
recess. Sometimes Miss Miller took a walk 
with her and once she spoke to the girls 
about making friends but she found them so 
decided that she knew it was of no use. 

One day at recess the principal came to 
Helen as she was playing with the girls. 
“Will you take this book to your room and 
put it on Miss Miller’s desk?” she asked. 


es wants it after recess and I cannot find 

ner. 3 
Helen hurried to the room, put the book 

on the desk, and started out. Suddenly she 
stopped. Lucile was standing at one side of 
the room, looking earnestly at the big picture 
that hung there. Helen knew without look- 
ing that it was the picture of the Indian 
sitting erect on his horse, with his face and 
his hands turned toward the sky as he 
prayed to the Great Spirit. She looked in- 
stead at Lucile’s face. The girl had been 
crying but now she was smiling as she 
looked at the picture. She was saying some- 
thing softly to herself. Helen leaned forward 
to listen. 

“Our Father, who art in Heaven,” the 
Chinese girl was saying. “Our Father— 
yours and mine and—theirs, too.” 

Suddenly Helen was ashamed, more 
ashamed than she had ever been in her life. 
Of course, God was Lucile’s father and he 
must feel very badly about the way his other 
children had treated her. She ran over to 
Lucile and put one arm about her shoulder. 
“Your Father and mine, Lucile,” she said 
potty. Will you come down and play with 
us?’ 

(In playing the story the girls might 
want to use some other nationality to make it 
more timely.) 

Prayer: The little Chinese girl in the play 
might lead the department in a very simple 
prayer that we might begin now even 
when this war is going on to live together 
as children of one Father. 

Response: “In Christ There Is No East 

or West” verses 1 and 3. 

OFFERING 3 

Crosinc Prayer: “Ring of Love Around the 
World” 


for a fine 


5 Single Room 
with Bath 


Here at the 
Prince George 
guests enjoy the 
homey luxury 
and genuine 
comforts seldom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice 
of 1000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
rooms, all with bath. Four famous 
restaurants and a Coffee Shop. 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT COMES FIRST 


Quiet, yet within three minutes of the 
shopping district. Low rates make 
the Prince George New York's most 
outstanding hotel value. Write for 
booklet I. 


$3.50 to $7.00 DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS @ 1000 BATHS 


Prince George 
Hotel 14 Fast 28" St. 


New York.N.Y. 


George H. Newton ~cManager 


Intermediate 


Department 
‘By Louise B. Griffiths* 


THEME FoR NovemBer: To Bring Peace and 
Make It Last 


For the Leader 

During this month all departments of the 
church school are to consider the costs of 
a lasting peace. A thorough study of this 
problem is impossible through the worship 
services alone. It is hoped, however, that 
these programs may help intermediate boys 
and girls to understand and feel keenly 
about certain major aspects of the peace 
question. Each weekly theme completes the 
phrase used as the theme for the month by 
naming one of the problems that must be 
solved. Read them in sequence. 

It is highly important that intermediates 
know the costs of enduring peace, for upon 
them will fall the task of maintaining peace 
if not that of winning it. Many intermediates, 
however, are more interested in fighting the 
war than in planning the peace. Junior high 
school boys and girls are easy prey to wat 
time prejudice and hatred. 

The intermediate’s interest in the war is 
due in part to his increased knowledge of 
the world. It is due also to his abundant 
energy and his desire for adventure. The 
war is exciting and the boy or girl yearns 
for some of the adventure that others are ex- 
periencing. 

Intermediates need help, therefore, in 
overcoming hatred and prejudice, and in 
finding exciting things to do. If they can be 
made to feel the adventure and the im- 
portance of working for peace, they will 
respond. For this reason the following wor- 
ship services include things that boys and 
girls can do: the play in the first service; 
the talks in the second; activities follow- 
ing the discussion in the third; and the 
“things to do” decided upon in the fourth. 


Motion Pictures 


First and Second Sundays. Secure de- 
nominational mission films to show the atti- 
tude of the churches toward bringing abun- 
dant life to all people and willingness to help 
others. 

Third and Fourth Sundays. The Book 
for the World of Tomorrow. 28 min. 
Sound. $10.00. (Price covers one week’s 
use.) Produced by American Bible Society, 
the film effectively suggests the idea that the 
Bible is the book for all people—thus a 
basis for binding together the people of the 
world. Available from the Religious Film 
Association at member denominational book 
Faye = at 297 Fourth Ave., New York 

ES mgt 


November 7 


THEME: American Christians Must 
Others 

PRELUDE:~ The music of “O Native Land, 
How Fair You Seem,” or “In Christ There 
Is No East Or West” 


Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 


Help 


* Teaeher and author, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

1In The Gray Book of Favorite Songs, p. 3, 
Hall and McCreary Co., 484 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 25 cents. 

2 Written with the aid of the intermediates of 
the Norwegian-Danish Methodist Church, Stough- 
ton, Wisconsin. 
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Remarks (by adult leader): During the 
coming week we shall celebrate Armistice 
Day. Because Armistice Day comes in 
November, we are going to think about 
peace this month. Today as we worship 
we are to consider some of the things that 
American Christians must do to bring 
peace and make it last. Some of the mem- 
bers of our department have prepared a 
play that suggests some things that we 
must do. 

PLay: 

Tuninc In oN THE UNDERGROUND? 

Scene: The living room oj Dick’s home. 
A radio is in evidence. Dick enters with two 
friends, Tom and his sister JANE. 

Dick: There she is, with short wave and 
everything Cost three hundred dollars! 

Tom: Are you ever lucky! 

Jane: I didn’t know you could still buy 
things like that. 

Dick: Oh, they aren’t making “em any 
more, but Forbes’ music store still had a 
few expensive ones in stock. 

Tom: Boy, will I be glad when the war’s 
over! All this rationing and having to do 
without things makes me sick. Haven’t had 
a decent meal for years. 

Jane: He never got enough to eat before 
rationing. But Ill be glad too when ra- 
tioning stops. What wouldn’t I give for a 
really good wool sweater! Dad says the war 
will soon be over, though, because the Allies 
are gaining everywhere and the occupied 
countries are ready to rise up and join our 
soldiers. 

Tom: Hey! That gives me an idea. Your 
new radio’s got short wave. Maybe we could 
get some broadcasts direct from Europe. 

Dick: Well, I don’t know, but we can 
try. (Turns dial) 

Rapio Voice: Pierre calling! This is 
Pierre! All of you in coastal towns prepare 
to leave. 

Dick: Must be France! 

- Tom: Jeepers! Sounds like a leader of 

the underground. You know, the people that 

are working secretly to overthrow the Nazis. 

Rapio Votce: Free Frenchmen, get ready! 
You have no shoes and can get none, but 
wrap your feet in rags and be ready to 
march. Spread word secretly to those with- 
out radios. And by all means keep your 
instrument well hidden. It is priceless. 

Jane: Isn’t it exciting? 

Dick: Yeah. But it sort of makes you 
feel guilty for having a radio like this. 
(Turns dial) 

JANE: Guilty? Why? 

Rapio Votce: Loyal Greeks, listen; You 
are starving by the hundreds every day. 
But those of you who are able, listen! Be 
patient. The Americans are making sacrifices 
too. They are rationing themselves that 
food may be sent to their soldiers. Soon their 
army will set our land free. .Then their 
ships will come with food for you and your 
children. Be patient! 

Jane: Do you really think they’re starv- 
ing? Hundreds a day? Maybe we shouldn’t 
complain about rationing. We don’t even 
know what it feels like to be hungry. 

Tom: That’s what you think! 

Dick: Guess those magazine articles I 
read are right. They told about the starving 
Greeks that we'll have to feed when we drive 
the Nazis out of that country. 

Tom: Jeepers! I never thought of that! 

Jane: Of what? 

Tom: Why, when we free a country we'll 
have to feed them. If we don’t, if we just 
occupy it as the Nazis did, and if our sol- 
diers eat good food while the people are 
starving, they won’t like us any better than 
they did the Nazis. Maybe, the more we 
win the more we'll have to be rationed so 
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food can be sent to the starving people 
Europe. . 
Jane: You mean that even after we've won 
we may still have to give up things? That) 
wouldn’t be fair! 
Dick: I wonder. It wasn’t fair for the 
people of France and Russia and Norway 
and all the rest to have their cities bombed 
their civilians killed, their children starved,” 
while we had scarcely anything happen to us. 
Maybe its our duty, since we're about the 
only large country that hasn’t been ruined” 
by war, to help rebuild the war torn lands.” 
After all, if China hadn’t been ruimed, maybe™ 
bombs would be exploding here right now. — 
China and Russia and Norway and the rest™ 
really saved us. Maybe it is fair that we 
plan to help them even after victory. ; 
Jane: I see what you mean. It’s like that 
song we've been singing in church school: 


O Native Land, how fair you seem, 

With lakes as lovely as a dream, 

And, stretching far from sea to sea, 

Great mountains, high in majesty. 

Thy gracious farms, with fields unfurled, 

With wealth to feed a hungry -world; 

How fair thy mission, how divine, _ 

To give thy aid, dear land of mine. 

—Myrt te K.-CHERYMAN® 

(While Jane quotes the hymn, Dick is 

trying to get another station on the radio.) 


Rapio Voice: ... and of course there is” 
the Christian motive to consider. We here 
j 


A 


in London... 

Att: (as the Rapio VoIce continues) 
London! 

Rapio Voice: . . . have learned through 
bombings and other catastrophes of war, to 
help one another. It is indeed unfortunate 
that war was necessary to teach some of us 
to help our neighbors. As Christians we = 
should have done this at any and all times. _ 
And, as Christians we should not let our — 
neighborliness stop with our countrymen. — 
The religion of Jesus knows no national — 
barriers. All men, in all lands, are children — 
of God. “In Christ there is no east or west.” 
The followers of Jesus must be willing to 
sacrifice for the sake of any suffering man, 
whether white or black, whether British or 
French, yes, or German. In closing let me 
read from the words of our Lord and Master. 
(The Rapio Votce then reads Luke 4:18 and 
Mark 8:34.) 

Dick: Well, ice cream sodas aren’t ra- 
tioned yet. How about letting me treat you 
up at the drug store? 

Jane: That’s nice of you, Dick, but do 
you think we should spend money for sodas 
when so many are starving? Maybe we 
should give the money to that fund that — 
the church is raising for war victims. ‘ 

Curtain 
Orrerinc: As the offering is taken, the 
pianist may play either “O Native Land,” 
or “In Christ There Is No East or West.” 


de nae HONE eed BE eh aida AE? 6 ed arelpeabell 2 


Prayer: God of all people everywhere, we 


thank thee for the riches and comforts of 
our land. Help us, we pray, to be glad 
to make sacrifices to help others. May 
this our offering help bring peace and» 
prosperity to those who suffer. Amen. 

Hymn: “O Native Land,” or “In Christ — 
There Is No East or West” 


November 14 
TueME: All Kinds of People Must Have 
Abundant Life 
PRELUDE: Music of the hymn, “God of the 
Nations Near and Far” 
Opentnc Worps: Colossians 3:11; John, 
10:10b. 


3 From the hymn, “O Native Land,” in The 
Gray Book of Favorite Songs, p.' 3. Copyright 
by Hall and McCreary Company, Chicago, 1924. 
Used by special permission. 


| Paul said these words about Jesus: “There 
‘cannot be Greek and Jew, . . . barbarian, 
Scythian, bondman, freeman; Christ is all 
and in all.” And Jesus said: “I came that 
they may have life and have it abundantly.” 


}Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or FOR CHURCHES 
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| West” 
Remarks (By Adult Leader) : 

Last week we considered the thought that 
in order to win peace and make it last, 
we American Christians must help others. 
Today we are to consider the different people 
that make up our world and find out how 
they feel about peace. We have with us 
this morning several who represent different 
kinds of people. They will tell us what they 
think is necessary to make peace last. 
Tatks (By Intermediates) : 


A SwepisH Lasorer SpEAKs# 


I am a worker in Sweden. Like all labor- 
ers in my country, I belong to a labor union. 
My employer belongs to an employers’ or- 
ganization. Last night our union and the 
union of employers got together for a 
banquet and had a good time. In America, 
I understand, this seems strange, for there 
workers and employers do not get along. 
They have strikes and wars. Long ago it was 
that way here too. Workers were poorly 
paid and had to fight their rich employers. 
This never happens now, for workers and 
employers know each other. They understand 
and are friends. Employers pay good wages 
and workers have good homes, education, 
plenty to eat, and a voice in the management 
of the business. This happened because 
workers and employers got to know each 
other. I think that in order to have world 
peace, people of all kinds must get to know 
each other and be friends. If they are 
friends, those who have much will gladly 
give up some of it to help those who have 
little, and all will have abundant life. 


An American Necro SpEAKS® 


I am a Negro school teacher ... “The 
Negro teacher is expected to teach Ameri- 


can democracy. But this democracy does J , 
not exist for the Negro. Doors of op- 
portunity are closed in his face... Can the Mh NLA S 0 


people of the United States afford to 


eg ie _This magnificent painting of the Head of Christ is now available in large 

Hou tases?” size made especially for churches, schools, and auditoriums. It is a perfect 
Of course I do not excuse Nazi persecution full size (22x28 inches) likeness of the original painting. The masterful 

of Jews. It is very wrong. To deny any strokes of artist Sallman’s brush are accurately reproduced by beautiful 

group of people liberty and justice is wrong. color lithography. Expensive canvas finish paper is used to resemble the 

Peace within America will not last if Negro canvas upon which this famous masterpiece was painted. 

and Indian and Oriental and Jewish Amer- Everywhere Sallman’s paintings of the Christ are being acclaimed as 


Wal fae ene etn aes eee one of the greatest contributions of all times to Christian Art. A devout 
Eevlothe nest onaione tate hasvallahaeood Christian himself, Mr. Sallman gives to the world a conception of the 
things while other races are poor. Jesus Christ that has universal acceptance. Its strength of character, its warmth 
wanted all to have abundant life. Jesus of kindness, its spiritual atmosphere strike a vibrant note in every Christian 


was right. heart. It is an invitation to worship, an inspiration to behold. 
6 
Dacre oe aeuiee SPEAES IDEAL GIFT TO CHURCH Comes unframed, rolled in tube 


To look at me you may think me Chinese. 


Indeed, you are not far wrong, for I belong A popular project with women’s Have your local framer or decorator: 
to the Mongolian race, but my people have societies is to make the church a gift supply you with a suitable molding or 
lived here in Siberia for many years, and of this “portrait size” Head of Christ. frame. The price of this “portrait size” 
we are now one of the Soviet States of It’s the kind of gift that every mem- (22x28) Sallman’s Head of Christ is 
Russia. Not long ago the whole world looked ber will appreciate. only $5.00, post paid, packed in strong 
down upon my country. The Russian tsars “ protective tube. Order by No. KB500. 
sent prisoners here because the land was " 

so cold and unpleasant. This is no longer ; Other Sallman masterpieces, framed and 
true. We are an organized state that sends prints, in a wide range of sizes and prices. 
representatives to Moscow to take part in : ; Write your publishing house for free descrip- 
the government. The Russian government ( nivelcironiat™ 


has helped us develop our natural resources: 


4See “Labor in Power in Sweden,” by Ray- 
mond Clapper, in The Reader’s Digest, July, 
1948. 

5 The first paragraph is taken from From 
Many Lands by Adamic, Harpers, New York, : ‘ A Warner Press Product 
1940. 

6 This information was found in One World, 
by Wendell Willkie, Simon and Schuster, New Order from Your Church Publishing House 
York, chapter 5. * 
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OF THE BIBLE 


@ From the Garden of Eden 
to the Isle of Patmos, all the be- 
loved Bible characters walk and 
talk and live again, for young 
and old, alike. Written from the 
modern viewpoint, yet with deep 
religious reverence. 

Richly illustrated 

in color. 


ABINGDON- 
COKESBURY ' $1.95 


At Your Beokstore 


furs, oil, minerals. We have good homes. 

We have a fine library and good schools. 

Twenty years ago only two percent of our 

people could read and write. Now only two 

percent can’t. What do I think is necessary 
if world peace is to endure? All backward 
peoples must be given the advantages that 
we now haye: good homes, education, 
respect, a chance to contribute to the world. 

Note: Other similar talks may be devised 
to represent the Jew, the German, the 

Japanese, etc. if you wish. 

Hymn: “God of the Nations Near and Far,” 
stanzas 1-4, 

PRAYER: The last stanza of the hymn just 
sung, begining “O Father, from the curse 
of war,” may be read by the department 
in unison, or it may be used by the leader. 

Orrerinc: As the offering is received, let the 
pianist play either “Love Thyself Last,” 
or “Thy Work, O God, Needs Many 
Hands,” and ask students to read the 
words silently. 


November 21 

THEME: There Must Be a “Community” of 
Nations 

PreLtupe: Music of the Hymn, “God of the 
Nations Near and Far” 

Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 117 

Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful We Adore Thee” 

Remarks: -(Adult Leader calls attention to 
the definition of “community” written on 
the blackboard and asks students to 
think about it as the Scripture is read.) 

Scripture: (By an Intermediate): Acts 
4:32-37 

Story: 


How THE.Comet Came To BE 
(An Allegory) 


(Note: Before telling or reading this story, 
explain that it is imaginary, and write the 
following questions on the blackboard, ask- 
ing students to find answers in the story: 
(1) In what ways does this story remind 
you of our world? (2) Why did the people 
fail to find peace? (3) Why must the world 
be a “community” of nations if peace is to 
last? ) . 


40 


Long ago, very long ago, another world 
something like our Earth floated along its 
moonlit path in the ancient universe of stars 
and planets. Its name, if it ever had one, 
has been forgotten. All that can be said to 
describe its geography is that it was divided 
into five countries. Little more can be said 
about the governments of these countries, 
for words like monarchy or democracy or 
community had not yet been invented. So 
we shall call this planet “The World of the 
Five Kingdoms,” though they may have 
had no kings. 


We do have words, however, to name these 
countries. One may have been called 
“Havalot,” for it had great forests of timber, 
ranges of iron and copper, and fertile val- 
leys that produced emormous vegetables. 
Another may have been named “Richland,” 
for it had mountains full of gold and silver, 
and plains covered with waving grain. The 
third may well have been called “Hay- 
enough,” for while the people did not have 
the wealth of Havalot or Richland, they got 
along quite happily on their fine dairy farms. 
The fourth, which we shall call “Hav- 
littleton,” on the other hand, was made up 
of rocky hillsides where the inhabitants 
could raise nothing but sheep. At one time 
they had quarried rock, but when the people 
had all the stone houses they needed the 
gravel business failed. The fifth, - finally, 
was deserving of a name like “Haynot- 
ingham,” for its sandy soil would produce 
almost nothing at all. They did have a small 
forest, but it was fast disappearing because 
the people had taken to wood carving and 
paper making. The time came, however, 
when the people had all the carved wood 
they could use, and although they wrote 
much poetry on their paper, and had great 
fun giving plays, even these pleasures began 
to lose their charm, for the people could 
not eat their carved wood or wear their 
poems, and it was hard to enjoy plays when 
they were cold and hungry. 


_ Between the five kingdoms high walls had 

been built, and for centuries each nation 
kept within its borders. There was one ex- 
ception, but only one. A man from Havalot 
had made an expedition into Havnotingham 
and discovered that melons thrived in the 
sandy soil. He developed a large plantation, 
but he was very careful to keep his secret of 
raising melons to himself and took his entire 
crop back to Havalot each season. Thus 
he grew very rich. As far as anyone knows 
he was the only man who ever scaled one of 
the walls until, like all people everywhere, 
some of the folk grew curious. In Haynot- 
ingham and Haylittleton there were some 
adventurous boys who now and then climbed 
the walls to take peeks at the adjoining 
countries. As-they saw the shining gold of 
Richland or the fertile valleys of Havyalot, 
or the fat cattle of Havenough, great desires 
swelled in their minds and stomachs. So it 
happened that on one calm cloudy night 
some people of Havnotingham crept over the 
wall into Havalot and grabbed all they could 
lay their hands on. The first time they got 
away with quite a bit. So did Havlittleton 
when they dropped into Richland. But you 
may be sure that they did not fare so well 
when they repeated such ventures, for the 
invaded countries immediately converted 
their riches into armaments. The next time 
the people of Havlittleton peeped over’ the 
wall they were beheaded, and the next time 
the boys of Havnotingham began their climb 
they were pummeled with iron balls. 


Of course such action made the people of 
Havlittleton angry and the folk of Haynot- 
ingham furious. So wars began, and if it 
had not been for a wise young poet of 
Havnotingham and a sensible business man 
of Havenough and a kind farmer of Havalot 
and an artistic sculptor of Havlittleton and 
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receive vegetables. 


a generous goldsmith of Richland. the World™| 
of the Five Kingdoms would have perished 
more rapidly. : 


platform where the five walls joined. The 
sat at a round table and made a square plan. 
That is, really fair and square. It was some- 
thing like this. Richland was to buy wood- | 
carvings and paper from Havnotingham and ~ 
pay for them with grain and gold. Hav-» 
littleton was to sell rocks to Havalot ane 


trade agreements were planned. Besides, 
there was to be a world court to settle 
arguments. . 
But alas. The people of Havenough did not 
agree with their good business man when 
he insisted that their own country would be 
better off if Havlittleton and Havnotingham ~ 
were prosperous too. “We have enough to 
get along without the rest of the world,” | 
they said. And they were not willing to rise | 
giving up their custom of doing as they 
pleased by submitting to a world court. The 
Havalots would not trust the Haylittletons, 
and the folk of Havnotingham consider 
their poet an idle dreamer. Of course the 
trouble was that the people of all five king- 
doms were so full of hatred that they could 
not think. Then too, in those days, there was 
no Christian religion to teach the way of love. 
So wars grew worse and worse. Homes and 
farms, poetry and plays, cattle and people, — 
were all destroyed. And the World of the 
Five Kingdoms became only a fiery comet — 
doomed forever to flash throuch the sky and 
proclaim the fate of a world ruled by self- 
ishness and hatred. 
Discussion: Have a brief discussion of the 
questions on the blackboard. 
Hymn: “God of the Nations Near and Far” ~ 
Orrertnc: Let the pianist continue to play — 
the hymn just sung as the offering is 
taken. 
Prayer: Summing up idea of need of un 
selfishness among nations, closing with the 
Lord’s Prayer. 


November 28 


THEME: Christians Must Hold the World 
Together ; 

PreLuDE: “In Christ There Is No East or 
West” 


Opentnc Worps (By the Adult Leader): — 
Less than a hundred years after the death - 
of Jesus, someone wrote these thoughts — 
in a letter: “What the soul is to the | 
body, Christians are to the world. The soul _ 
holds the body together. Christians hold ~ 
the world together.” 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or West” 

Remarks: In our Bible there are many verses — 
that say that we should hold the world to- — 
gether. Let us hear some of them. : 

Scriprure (By three intermediates) : Malachi f 
2:10; Galatians 3:26-28; Matthew 28:19, 
20. 

Brier Tack (By Adult Leader) : 
(Mention may be made of: (1) The 

manner in which Jesus helped Christian 

Jews and Samaritans to get together when 

they hated each other, Luke 10:30-37. | 

(2) Paul’s insistence that Jews, Greeks and 

others hold together, Galatians 3:26-28. — 

(3) The fact that during the Dark Ages © 

Christian monks studying in monasteries, f 

then going as missionaries to barbarian — 

lands, kept the light of knowledge burning. — 

(4) The work of Christian missionaries — 

in all ages. (5) The prayers of Christians in 


7¥From The World At One in Prayer, by 
Daniel J. Fleming, Harpers, New York, 1942 


. 
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all lands today. Here the following prayers 
may be quoted: 

From Africa, “Lord Jesus, you be the 
needle and I will be the cotton thread. 
You go through first and I will follow 
wherever you lead.”* 

From Japan, “Again today, Lord, 

Let me write 

In characters of sweat and tears 
Words that will bring 

Thy children to the light.”7 

From China, “O Lord, bless the people of 
Japan who are sure to be suffering as 
much as we are from this war. O God, 
please help us to root out of our hearts 
all fear and greed and hate and pride, 


8 From Brothertown, by Louise B. Griffiths, 
Friendship Press, New York, 1941 


. 


for we know that these are the things 
that make war possible.”S 
Discussion: (Guide students to think of 
things that we may do to “hold together” 
with Christians throughout the world: e.g. 
be friendly with different races and na- 
tionalities here; send money and clothing 
to relieve suffering in Europe and Asia; 
write to congressman, urging that plans 
be made for a Christian peace.) 
Prayer: (Brief prayer that Christians may 
hold together) 
Orrertncs (Taken as pianist plays “Blest 
Be the Tie that Binds”) 
BENEDICTION: May we follow these gifts with 
others, that Christians may hold together 
to win peace and make it last. 


Senior and Young 
People's 
Departments 


By Raymond M. Veh* 


THEME FoR NoveMBER: What Price Peace? 


The churches of North America will unite 
this month to study the bases of a just and 
lasting peace. In this issue there is a study 
course for young people and adults with the 
same themes as those used in these worship 
programs. In fact, the International Journal 
for this month isan enlarged issue to give 
resources for the study. Ample materials 
are thus available for enrichment of these 
services. In addition, many agencies are 
producing splendid material which may be 
secured at nominal prices. See the bibliog- 
raphy on page 31. 


Motion Pictures 
The Book for the World of To- 


morrow. See description under Intermediate 
Department, above. 


Our Bill of Rights. 2 reels, 20 min. 
Sound. $4.00. The incorporation of Amer- 
ican ideals into the Constitution. 


Even in This Day and Age. 2 reels, 
30 min. Silent. $1.50. Points of peril in our 
social order. 

Available through the Religious Film Asso- 
ciation at member denominational book 
stores or at 297 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


November 7 


Tueme: What Shall It Profit? 
Pretupe (Solo): “The Lord’s Prayer,” 
Malotte. 


Catt to WorsHIP: 

The testimony of countless ages teaches us 
that no social or economic organization can 
survive which does not provide for the active 
participation of every individual, regardless 
of race, creed or color; and which.does not 
have the power to protect him against in- 
security and exploitation. Grant that in 
our building of the new world about which 
youth dream, the truth will be ever in our 
minds that it is only when men are free from 


* Editor. The Evangelical ‘Crusader. Har- 


risburg, Pennsylvania. 
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the bonds of servitude and paternalism, and 
are inspired by a consciousness of their 
own dignity, that God’s will is being ful- 
filled. 

Hymn: “When Wilt Thou Save the People?” 
ScripTURE: Micah 4:1-4 

PRAYER: Pray penitently for ourselves and 

our nation. 

The following may be used: 

O God, thy spirit is restless this hour— 
restless because thou desirest ever to sup- 
press the evil and to promote the good, and 
the enemy has come and sown tares in thy 
vineyard. And we have sown tares that 
have choked many a worthy effort and 
thwarted many a high ambition. For this, 
we humbly ask thy forgiveness, and pray 
thy blessing on all who have been our 
victims. Show us how we can make amends, 
and take us and use us in the building of 
thy kingdom of love and brotherhood and 
peace. In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 
PoEM: 

CHALLENGE 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to 

new, 

And we must face the problems of today 

With steadfast heart, unclouded mind, 

Press toward the goal, forgetting -all 

behind 

In which we've failed; seek out a way 

To conquer evil and uphold the right. 

Each generation has its foes to fight. 

What do we face? What ills hold rampant 

sway? 

Two enemies, at least, uprear their heads— 

Mammon—almighty dollar, with its power, 

And Mars, the deadly serpent of the hour; 

No washing of our economic hands will be 

enough, 

No sudsing of our governmental face, 

We must strike deeper, to the very root, 

If we would be a truly Christian race.. 

This “Group called Christian” must its 

armour don 

And mass its power against the force of 

wrong, 

United, earnest. counting all else dross, 

Willing to pay the price—yea, e’en a cross! 

TsaBEL HEARN? 
TALK: 

Consider the economic costs of prepara- 
tion for war in the last year before World 
War II was declared. The facts as gleaned 
from Creative Pioneers by Eddy and Page, 
were as follows: 

The leading nations of Europe spent 
$20,000 a minute in expectation of the 
catastrophe. 

Military budgets of the nations exceeded 
$10,000,000,000 a fivefold increase in ten 
years. 


1 Courtesy The Evangelical Crusader. 


Europe shook with the tread of 6,000,000 
men under arms. 
28,000,000 in reserves. 
Millions in the militarized ranks of 
youth 8-21. 
Men were in training hourly in 
21,000 military planes 
12,000 tanks 
1,000 fighting ships. 

While all this was taking place how much 
money was spent in preparation for peace? 
What efforts were invested in securing 
peace? (The speaker may tell something of 
the peace organizations, the conferences. 
etc., which were endeavoring to forestall 
war.) 

TALK: 

Only 200 years ago the ancestors of many 
of us were living in the territory where 
hostility is now hottest. They were threatened 
by war. But to them war was sin; it was 
wrong; it cost men not their lives but 
their souls! So firm were they in their 
beliefs, that they were cast into prison. 
Away from their homes and families, away 
from all that was dear to them, their spirits 
did not lag. A year of untold suffering and 
misery in a feudal prison did not quench 
their spirits. After a year in prison they 
fled to Holland where they shipped for 
America. Their grassy graves now dot sunny 
slopes in Pennsylvania, New England and 
other eastern shores, but their spirits never 
die. They were willing to pay that much 
for peace. What will we be willing to pay? 
ANTIPHONAL Duet: “Watchman, Tell Us of 

the Night” 
BENEDICTION 


November 14 


THEME: No Respecter of Persons 
PRELUDE: “Priere a Notre Dame,” Boellman. 
STATEMENT BY LEADER: 

One of the things that war tends to do 
is to cause us to hate our enemies. We tend 
to build up horrible images of what brutal 
people these enemies are. We imagine what 
awful things they will do to us. But we 
forget that behind the soldier is the peace 
loving farmer, the honest tradesman, the 
toiler in the mines, the university student. 
None of them is a murderer. 

Democracy is something more than a form 
of government. It is a fact of life that 
totalitarianism cannot destroy. God estab- 
lished it inthe very nature of man. Democ- 
racy is the recognition in political organiza- 
tion of the fact that man is trustworthy. 
In spite of his many failings, man is worthy 
of our faith. We must not let war destroy 
our faith in man. 


Hymn: “These Things Shall Be—a Loftier 
Race” 
Scripture: Galatians 6:2-10. 


RESPONSIVE READING: 
NatTIonaL RIGHTEOUSNESS—INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE? : 
The Lord our God hath prepared his throne 
for judgment. It is he who reigneth over 
all the earth. 
And he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness and minister judgment to the people. 
He will bring forth justice to the nations; 
he will bring forth mercy and truth. 
The Lord will not fail nor faint till he have 
set justice in the earth; until he have burst 
the cruel yoke asunder, and given liberty 
to the captive and to them that are op- 
pressed. 
Let the redeemed of the Lord say this, whom 
he hath redeemed from many lands, and 
called from the east and from the west; from 
the north and from the south. 
O let them praise the Lord for his goodness, 


2¥From Hymns of the Spirit. Beacon Press. 


1942. Used by permission. 
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and for his wonderful works to the children 
of men. 
Arise, O Lord, that the nations may know 
thy power; arise, O God, and let not brutish 
men have dominion upon the earth. 
Lighten, O Lord, the dark places of the 
nations, and give peace and godliness to 
the world: 
So that the cruel shall be turned to mercy, 
and the unthankful shall open his heart. 
Let justice dwell in the far-off isles and 
righteousness abound among the people: 
And the work of righteousness shall be peace, 
and the effect of righteousness quietness and 
confidence forever. 
And men shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks. 
Nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion; neither shall they learn war any more. 
Let good-will speed from nation to nation; 
let the voice of friendship prevail in distant 
lands. 
And the melody of righteousness shall be as 
the new song of them that are redeemed. 
So shall all hearts be filled with rejoicing, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 


Soto: “O Brother Man, Fold to Thy Heart 
Thy Brother.” 


LEGEND: 
ANGELS OF THE NATIONS 


Long, long ago, when all the world was 
young, the heavenly Father planned for 
each of his nations a place on earth where 
its citizens might live in happiness and 
peace. It is said that the angels of the 
nations talked one day together and one of 
them said: “My people shall be known as 


makers of government, of good laws and of 
just rulers.” 

Another said, “My people shall love music 
and from the frozen land of my nation 
beautiful melody shall come.” 

A third spoke: “Beautiful pictures shall 
my people give to the world, and a love for 
all beautiful things in nature.” 

“Beauty is good,” said the fourth, “but 
mine shall see the beauty of industry. They 
shall be workers and love the work they do.” 

And so the angels spoke, one after another, 
until all of the finest things that people know 
had been named. Then the last and youngest 
Angel said: “AII of your people have good 
gifts, but none of your people has all 
the gifts. In my land many people of many 
nations shall come to live together and 
the gift which they shall give the world is 
Friendship.” 

“Tell us,” the other angels questioned 
eagerly, “tell us the name of your land of 
Friendship.” And the youngest Angel said, 
“America.” : 

What are we doing to keep the United 
States and Canada lands of Friendship? 


Source Unknown 


Hymn: “God of the Nations, Who from 


Dawn” 


November 21 


THEME: Peace with Honor 
PreLUDE: Hymn tune, Finlandia, Sibelius 
CALL TO WoRSHIP: 


Is there no loyalty but death? 
Must blood and gore 

Be used to fertilize our fields 
Forevermore? 


A Complete Line of 
RADIANT Brilliantly 
Clear Projection 
Screens for All Purposes 


Better Screens for Better Projection 


THE RADIANT MFG. COMPANY, Dept. 20 
1144 W. Superior St., Chicago 22, IIl. 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE copy of 
the new complete illustrated Radiant Screen 
Catalog. 
Name...... 
Address.................. 
City Zone No. State 
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RADIANT screens of all types—wall, table, 
portable, combination wall and table, in a wide 
range of sizes are ready for PROMPT DELIV- 
ERY. They incorporate famous “Hy-Flect’”’ glass 
beaded surface that gives extraordinary bril- 
liance and clarity to movies and stills. Other 
RADIANT features include: compactness, light 
weight, ease of setting up and dismantling, 
ripple-free, smooth screen surface and con- 
venient carrying cases for portable models. 
Also available is the new RADIANT Daytime 
Screen that enables you to show brilliant pic- 
tures in broad daylight in lighted rooms to 
large audiences. 


Send for New FREE 
Radiant Screen Catalog 


The last word 
screen information. 
Fully _ illustrated. 
Gives full specifica- 
tions and prices. Also 
complete information 
on how to transform 
old, discolored, dam- 
aged screens _ into 
brilliant modern 
screens at little cost. 


in 
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Cannot our patriots have life? 
By word and deed 

Will not their ministrations serve 
The human need? 


—MiIvprep EIGENBRODT 


Strent Prayer: A silent prayer in which 
each member of the group is asked to 
commit himself to the task of helping to 
attain enduring peace in the way he has 
decided he best can, and of being true to 
the group in helping to attain enduring 
peace in the way the group has, decided 
it best can. 


Voice: Read Henry W. Longfellow’s poem 
“Down the Dark Future.” (Found as hymn 
No. 292 in The New Hymnal for Ameri- 
can Youth.) 


Hymn: “God the Omnipotent! .. . Give 
Us Peace in Our Time, O Lord.” 

Scripture: Matthew 5:3-11 (The Beati- 
tudes) 

Poem: 


PEACE WITH HONOR 


“Peace with honor,” was the cry 

Of statesmen long since gone, 

And, “Peace with honor,” is the cry 
That ever must live on. 


But what is “Honor,” O ye men 

Who’d plunge the world in bloody strife? 
Hast not each pledg’d before just God 

To cherish and protect his wife’ 

And child—the emblem of his love? 


But what about those other wives and youth 
Thou’dst doom to war’s dark horrors rife? 
Have they no right to justice, mercy, truth? 
Dost not God look in pity from above, 

Upon the struggling masses of the world, 
While selfish men the “hounds. of hate” un- 

leash, 
And thunderbolts lie waiting to be hurled? 


If “Honor” means, O selfish man, 

That for thine own unholy ends thou canst 
Wreck havoc on poor, helpless babes, 

And suffring, desolation, spread 

O’er fair earth’s wide domain, 


Then Honor is not worth its name, 
And “Peace with Honor” best is dead. 
If “Honor” means that men shall live 
As brothers,—true, unselfish, kind, 
The world—a Brotherhood of Man, 
Then Peace shall dwell with humankind. 


IsABEL HEARN! 
TALK: 


THE NEED FOR CHRISTIAN EXCELLENCE. 


If we would be numbered among the 
peacemakers we must cleanse and deepen 
our inner lives and practice the fine art of 
Christian excellence. We shall be saved 
from selfrighteousness only if, as a nation 
and as individuals, we repent for our share 
in the world’s sin. As someone has reminded 
us: “Politics of power and possession are 
not one nation’s monopoly but the whole 
world’s virus of guilty disease.” Mankind 
is a unit and no one individual can be less 
than he should be without lowering the 
health of the whole body. “All we like sheep 
have gone astray;” all need to repent. 


Instead of isolating ourselves, let us hope 
that some way will be found quickly to 
carry out the suggestion of Dr. George A. 
Buttrick that the churches in this country 
minister to prisoners of war, comfort refugees 
everywhere, and by reconstruction units 
rebuild shattered homes and cities. Here is 
an enterprise of practical Christian service 
to challenge the imagination. To open the 
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channels te do that our zeal will have to 
~xceed that of the “merchants of death” in 
heir effort to break down the barriers which 
confront their trafic. Wherever people are 
in need. though it be through the folly of 
rar, there the peacemaker will be eager 
to help. 

Were we by such a program to enter into 
1e fellowship of suffering with the millions 
n both sides. we should come closer to the 
Christian excellence described by the Apostle 
aul when he said: “Ij thine enemy hunger, 
feed him: if he thirst, give him drink. .. . 
'e net overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
sith good Such a better way we can 
ake only as the spirit of God has come 
hrough the avenue of prayer to live within 
ur-own hearts. 

TALK: 


. 


THINK ApouT PEACE 


Mere opposition to war is not enough. 
We must not be sidetracked by well meaning 
people who say that religion must have 
nothing to do with political matters. We 
cannot agree with those persons who say 
that all we have to do is to change the in- 
dividual and we shall change the world 
order. We need to change the individual 
but we also need to change the mode of 
social organization that makes war in- 
evitable. 

The present system of world government 
in which each nation is the sole judge of its 
own acts is unchristian. It leads to a ruthless 
struggle for power and preference that is 
the very denial of what Jesus said when he 
declared. “Whosoever would save his life 
shall lose it: and whosoever shall lose his 
life for my sake shall find it.” Will we be 
ready to work for some kind of a world 
federation of nations based on cooperation 
and consideration of the needs of humanity 
instead of our own selfish interests? We 
ought to give a great deal of thought in 
these days to that very question, so that when 
peace comes again, we may build more 
securely than we did in 1918. 

Hyaix: “God of Grace and God of Glory” 


BENEDICTION 


November 28 
Tueme: Can Christians Hold the World 
Together? 
Pretupe (alto solo): “I Bind My Heart 
This Tide” 


Catt to WorsHip: Unseen Voice reads 
“There's a Light upon the Mountains” 
(found as Hymn No. 285 in the New 
Hymnal jor American Youth.) 

Hymn: “At Length There 
Glorious Day” 

Scripture: Isaiah 2:24 

Porm: 


the 


Dawns 


CHoose YE 


Goed Christian folk they call themselves, 
Who almost every Sunday fill a pew. 
Yet, by a cowardly silence rendered mute 

They fail—they fail to give the Christ his 
due. 
Ah yes! they fail_they fail to realize— 
(Or else they do not care) 


That in their hands the nascent future lies, 
That they can make it either dark or 


fair. : 
The choice, my friend, is one we dare not 
shirk. , ‘ 
On which side stand you. now, in glib 
array? 3 
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The House of a Thousand 
Things for the Church 


Missionary Offering Envelopes 
Map of the World No. 1......... 
Flannelgraph Cutouts.......... 
Missionary Program Guide..... 


Our Catalog is Free 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ, Inc. 


10 So. Wabash, Dept. 53, Chicago, 3 


God, or Mammon?—God or Caesar?— 
On which your trust you stay? 


The future calls in piteous, pleading tone, 

“Oh! give me Life—a life of holy verve, 

A life in which Christ is 
throned!” 


Choose ye—choose now, this day, whom 
ye will serve. 


the cross of 


IsaBEL Hearn? 


Directep Prayer: (Leader suggests these 
thoughts for silent prayer) 


1. Think now of those in high places and 
low who have dedicated themselves to insur- 
ing freedam, liberty and equal opportunities 
to every child of God. 

2. Think now of the servants of the 
Church in mission stations around the world 
giving a demonstration of Christian brother- 
hood. 


2 


3. Think now of our world citizenship and 
pray for a greater awareness of our mem- 


bership in the family of God. 


4. Pray now for an intellectual and 
spiritual equipment to render the service 
that is ours to give to unite the world 
under the banners of Jesus Christ. 


Story: 
Were BrorHers 


After one of his great military expeditions, 
Caesar returned home bringing much booty 
and many slaves. This time he decided to 
stage a great procession in Rome. Following 
his chariot, which led the procession, came 
load after load of booty and thousands of 
slaves. In the last chariot at the end of 
the procession rode a young man, chained at 
the waist and ankle. Though in chains he 
was every bit a king, despite being defeated. 
The people shouted io see him for his 
magnificent bearing. When Caesar heard 
the cheers he called for Spartacus and 
brought him into the procession just behind 
his chariot. 

Two years later. after a similar expedi- 
tion, Caesar staged another creat procession. 
Again at the end of the procession he placed 
another newly found slave. one of the de- 
feated princes. Again the people shouted 
and again Caesar brought him to the head 
of the procession. Sensing the opportunity 
for great sport. Caesar said. “Now these two 
slave princes shall meet in combat.” 

The great crowds gathered in the Colos- 
seum and the future kings were about to 
meet in mortal combat. Just before the 
signal was given to begin. Spartacus halted 
the opposing prince. Tearing off his own 
helmet. casting his steel blade into the 
sround. he called out boldly, “Caesar I 
ean't'-fight: we are brothers.” The two 
princes were Christians. 

What a great challenge there is to make 
the werld a brotherhood! When we are 


We 


Recommend! 
New 
Rainbow 
Missionary 
Stories 


By Stella Rudy 
24 Stories for Children 
from all over the World. 
Excellent for S. S., 
D.V.B.S., Child Evangel- 
ism, Bible Clubs. 


Price $1.50 


truly Christians and brothers we will net 
want to fight each other. Our platform in 
this day must be to seek an understanding of 
our growing brotherhood in Jesus Christ. 
Hymn: “My Country is the World” 


For Further Reading 
(Continued from page 32) 


9. Your Stake in the Peace. Com- 
mittee to Study the Organization of Peace, 
8 West 40th St.. New York. N. Y. §.10. A 
study course on the problems of the future 
which we face. ~ — 


10. The Study of Peace Aims in the 
Loeal Church, by Richard M. Fagley. 
Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth Avenue. New 
York, N. Y. $.03. The “How” of getting a 
local church into a growing and sustained 
program of study and action for world order. 
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THE COMPLETE SAYINGS 
OF JESUS 


@ Here is the most important book of 
the day! All the words of Christ 
without the usual Bible context. 
Ideal gift book for every age. Cloth, 
$1.00; imitation leather, $1.50; real 
leather, $2.00 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. x 
Philadelphia 
Please send me: 
Complete Sayings of Jesus. . . . . 
_..--The Shepherd God . . $1.00 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


—————— OOS 


>t >t Current Feature Films xt 


+Action in the North Atlantic (War.) 
Humphrey Bogart, Raymond Massey. Melo- 
drama. Experiences of sailors aboard freight- 
ers on Atlantic, with one sinking, sub- 
sequent attack in convoy enroute to Russia. 
. . . Documentary-like, with realistic por- 
trayals of ocean combat, this is more con- 
vincing, restrained than many combat films 
because it refrains from heroics, incredible 


exploits. Designed to honor merchant 
marine. 
Best Foot Forward (MGM) Lucille 


Ball, Harry James and band. Musical. Movie 
star lands in military academy to attend 
prom for publicity, disrupts proceedings. 
. . . Light, at times tuneful, marred by 
labored comedy and some situations not in 
best of taste. Mostly dull. M, Y 


Black Sea Fighters (Russian film) 
Documentary showing action during long 
siege of Sevastopol. . . . Impressive in por- 
trayal of actual happenings, with memorable 
human details. Vivid, effectively oe 


Claudia (Fox) Ina Claire, Dorothy Mc- 
Guire, Robert Young. Drama in the growing 
to mature helpfulness of irresponsible, self- 
centered child wife as she learns that her 
adored mother on whom she has always 
leaned faces certain death. . . . Lacking the 
exaggeration that often mars Hollywood 
adaptation of stage plays, this is sensitive, 
moving, real. MY 


The Constant Nymph (War.) Chas. 
Boyer, Joan Fontaine, Alexis Smith. Drama 
in life of musician, wedded to material- 
minded wife, saved from stagnation by 
adoration and understanding from delicate 
adolescent girl. . . . Sentimental in concep- 
tion, but effectively interpreted, done with 
sympathy and a sure touch. M 


Dixie (Par.) Bing Crosby, Dorothy 
Lamour, Marjorie Reynolds. Musical pur- 
porting to trace growth of minstrel show, 
creation of song named in title. . . . Struggles 
hard to provide interesting plot as frame 
but result has contrived, artificial air. Tune- 
ful, fairly entertaining. ........ M, ¥, ¢ 


First Comes Courage (Col.) Brian 
Aherne, Carl Esmond, Merle Oberon. Melo- 
drama of Norwegian underground activity, 
with usual gruesome details, bloody com- 
mando raid as finale . . . A carbon copy of 
many previous patterns, with cardboard peo- 
ple, stilted action abounding in coincidence 
to point of comic. Unconvincing. 


Forever and a Day (RKO) All-star cast 
—actors, writers, technicians. Drama of 
changing pattern of life in London house 
from its building as a country place in 
1804 to bombing in city slums during raid in 
1941. . . . Presented as a tribute to English 
“qualities” in episodes by groups of British- 
born men and women, who gave their serv- 
ices free, -this says mainly that the British 
dote on tradition. Sentimental, snobbish in 
part, but well-knit in theme, effective and 
moving in some of its episodes. Interesting. 


- 


Good Luck, Mr. Yates (Col.) Jess 
Barker, Scotty Beckett. Melodrama. To hold 
boy pupil’s adoration, teacher hides 4F 
rating by devices which bring difficulties 
. . - Undistinguished in story and_perfor- 


At 


mance, but unpretentious, entertaining. 
Mi ¥oe; 


The Gorilla Man (War.) Paul Cavan- 
augh, John Loder. Melodrama. Nazi spies 
posing as doctors try to prevent commando’s 
delivery of vital message . . 
horror work title would indicate, but three 
murders enroute almost qualify. Like a comic- 
strip adventure serial. 


i=; 5 ee 


THESE estimates are prepared by 
Independent Filmscores, a private 
reviewing service. 

Bold-face letters indicate groups, 
if any, to which a given film is 
likely to appeal. M—Mature Audi-- 
ence; Y—Younger; C—Children. 
(It is understood that no full- 
length film is considered suitable 
for ehildren under eight years of 
age.) ; 

Explanation of symbols preced- 
ing certain titles: 

*—Qutstanding for Family. 
j—Outstanding for Mature Audi- 
ence. 
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High Explosive (Par.) Chester Morris, 
Jean Parker. Melodrama. Heroic exploits 
of drivers of trucks loaded with nitroglycerin 


for the oil fields... . / An action film pure 
and simple, with wooden characters, oft-done 
theme. Synthetic. M, Y 


Hit the Ice (Univ.) Bud Abbott, Lou 
Costello. Farce. Comedians on trail of bank 
robbers have hilarious adventures at moun- 
tain winter resort. . . . Situations on familiar 
pattern; for those who enjoy slapstick antics 
of the pair, good fun. MS YSG 


Honeymoon Lodge (Univy.) David 
Bruce, Ozzie Nelson and band. Comedy. 
Bickering couple try reliving honeymoon as 
cure, with misadventures galore. ... A few 
effective directorial touches. but for most 
part, labored, rather cheap. .. .. .. 


Jitterbugs (Fox) Oliver Hardy, Stan 
Laurel. Farce. Comic business as the dim- 
witted comedians tie up with extortioners, 
unknowingly. . . . Unethical situations 
glorified in course of labored, stupid tale. 


The Ox-Bow Incident (Fox) Dana An- 
drews, Harry Davenport, Henry Fonda, Lee 
Whipper. Drama. Because we all too seldom 
have movies that impress us with the value 
of certain virtues all too badly needed, “The 
Ox-Box Incident” is an encouraging land- 
mark. This film is an uncompromising par- 
able on the mob spirit. 


The fact that the film is set in a western 
cow town of the °80’s does not make it less 
convincing. We see the action through the 
eyes of a couple of wanderers. The fact 
that the men who see the story are not them- 
selves particularly admirable, but tha! they 
recognize the ugliness of the later action for 
what it is and come through it to have a 
new realization of what honor and decency 
should mean, only makes the parable more 
impressive. 

A rancher has been murdered, and a posse 
quickly forms, led by the so-called “best” 
citizens, anxious to do “justice” before the 
sheriff returns to do things the lawful, slow 


. Not quite the . 


way. In the night, they overtake three 
sleeping. Circumstantial evidence sugg 
that they might be guilty, and after a fe 
hours of haggling, the men are hanged. On 
later do the perpetrators of “justice” 
that the rancher is not really dead, that t 
men who shot at him have been duly appre 
hended by the law. And the crude membe 
of the posse learn grimly the lesson their co’ 
sciences must bear for intolerance, rash 
judice, going along with the popular enthu 
asm. Significant, too, is the fact that o 
of the two men who protest the violence, w 
try to prevail against the storm, is a Ne 
houseman, who in an impressive scene sings 
a religious song as the men are prepared for 
death. } 

This is not a pleasant film; many of its 
details are crude and revolting rather tham 
artistic. But it is an impressive sermon on a@ 
theme which needs to be seriously inter- 
preted these days. M,Y = 


Pilot No. 5 (MGM) Gene Kelly, Fran- 
chot Tone. Drama. Flashbacks explain val 
orous sacrifice of pilot in combat as resul 
of previous experience with fascism -at home. 
. . . While local problem could have been 
more convincing, a step in right direction— 
recognition that fascism lies not alone with 
axis countries. More meat than in averag 
heroic combat film. 


*Report From the Aleutians (U. S. 
Army film, photographed by John Husto 
and Rey Scott) Documentary in technicolor, — 
showing building and supplying of typical 
Aleutian base, details of life there, actual 
raids on Kiska. . . . Most realistic and in-~ 
formative of Signal Corps films yet released, 


- 


this conveys feeling-.of sight and sound,>, 


sense of actual participation. 
only is shown. Vivid. BLY.G, 


So Proudly We Hail (Par.) Barbara 
Britton, Claudette Colbert, Paulette God-_ 
dard, Veronica Lake. Drama. Band of nurses 
sent to Bataan suffer horrors of war, siege 
of Corregidor. melodramatic romance before 
removal to safety. . 
honor undoubted heroism of American 
nurses in action, achieved—up to a point— 
with Convincing portrayals of action and 


Air combat 


. . Proud purpose, to | 


character. Then things go regrettably “mo- i 
vie,” with overdone heroics, hysteria. Over- 
shoots mark. M, Y . 
} 
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Tonight We Raid Calais (Fox) Anna- 


bella, Beulah Bondi, John Sutton, Blanche © 


Yurka. Melodrama. British commando joins 


French underground workers to set stage | 


for air raid on nazi factory. . . . Except for 
some memorable character interpretation by 


experienced minor members of cast, this is _ 
indistinguishable from many other films on ~ 
same theme in emphasis on gruesome nazi — 


tortures, use of coincidence to point of 


ridiculous, ete. Suspenseful. 


Wings Over the Pacific (Mono) Mon- 
tague Love, Edward Norris. Melodrama when 
a nazi and an American airman land on 
same jungle island paradise. . . . Cut to 
formula, cheap, overdone. 


Yanks Ahoy (UA) Joe Sawyer, Wm. — 


Tracy, Farce. Comic adventures of Sgts. Dou- 
bleday and Ames enliven voyage of troop 
transport. . . . Another im series about two 
sergeants, one dim-witted, the other pos- 
sessed of annoyingly phenomenal memory. 
Slapstick fun. b pel 
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Films for Church Use 


Evaluations by the Committee on 
Visual Education of the International 
Council of Religious Education 


A Child Went Forth (BF) 16 mm. 18 
mm. Sound. $3.00 


This beautifully photographed film is a 
living document of the activities at an in- 
telligently run American nursery school in a 
rural environment. The commentary by Mun- 
ro Leaf is based on the theme of Whitman’s 
poem and helps to interpret how the environ- 
ment and activities of the children become 
part of them. Capable leaders should find 
in this film concrete help in instructing groups 
in the goals and methods of setting up and 
conducting nursery schools. Should also 
prove helpful with parent’s groups and those 
planning the care of children of war workers. 


Content and technical quality: EXCELLENT 


Last Days of Pompeii, The. (I) 16 mm. 
100 min. Sound. $20.00 (Price during Lent 
$25.00) 

This spectacular drama (RKO) tells the 
story of Marcus, a simple man of Pompeii 
who was happy in poverty until death took 
nis wife and child because he had no money 
for medical care. Setting wealth and power 
as his goal, he becomes a great gladiator. 
His true nature is apparent when he adopts 
he orphaned son of one of his victims. Los- 
ng out in the arena, he goes to Judea where 
ne meets Pilate who becomes his silent part- 
ner in a raid which wins him great wealth. 
He also meets Jesus, who heals his son. 
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Madonna and Child 
by Fra Filippo Lippi 


of Religious Masterpieces in 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
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Ch 705 ANTONELLO DA MESSINA—Madonna and Child 
Cm 54 GIOVANNI DI PAOLO—tThe Adoration of the Magi 
Cm 88 LOTTO—tThe Nativity 
Cc 580 RAPHAEL—The Niccolini-Cowper Madonna 
Ch 904 REMBRANBT—Joseph Accused by Potiphar’s Wife 
Ch &81 TINTORETTO—tThe Trinity Adored by the Heay- 
enly Choir 
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Library. Write Department 10RE for catalog of com- 


plete list of slides on religious subjects. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL €DUCATION. 


100 €AST OHIO STREET 


NOW IN 16MM SOUND 


story of the young Jesus. 


. a remarkable film . . . has been shown 
by a number of our parishes and is already sched- 
uled for other showings during Lent . . . heartily 
recommended.””—Program of the Church, Diocese of 
New York. 


. dignified and deeply-moving . . . beauti- 
ful and worshipful.”—Riverside Guild, Riverside 
Church, N. Y. C. 


28 East 8th Street 


Back in Pompeii Marcus becomes head of 
the arena. His son, now grown, sympathizes 
with the slaves and in trying to help them 
escape is himself captured and sent to the 
arena. As Marcus tries to free him, Vesuvius 
erupts and the city is destroyed. In the panic 
which follows Marcus finally succeeds in 
saving his son but loses his own life. Dying, 
he catches a vision of the Christ and knows 
that in giving his life he has gained some- 
thing greater than wealth. 

Too long for ordinary instructional use, the 
film nevertheless has good values in giving 
the historical background of the period and 
an idea of how many people may have caught 
their first glimpse of Christianity. For young 
people and adults in special programs. 


JOURNEY TO 
JERUSALEM 


Maxwell Anderson’s great stage play, as 
directed by Elmer Rice, has been put, 
scene for scene, on motion picture film. 
It is an inspiring and highly dramatic 


Religious Catalog 
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FILM 


best religious picture that 


. excellent... 
I have seen.”—Evelyn Tyndall. Greater New York 


Federation of Churches. 


. beautifully played, the picture is an 
inspiring religious drama.’”’-—International Journal 


of Religious Education. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS OF THIS AND OTHER RELIGIOUS FILMS 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP. 


Chicago, Ilinois 


OR ANY AFFILIATE 


Content: Goop; Technical quality: Ex- 


CELLENT 

Painted Pig, The (H) 16 mm. 2 reels 
(30 min.) Silent. Color. $6.00 

This outstandingly beautiful color film on 
a unique Mexican handicraft—the making 
and decorating of “pig banks’—will serve a 
variety of useful purposes. With mission study 
groups it will help increase appreciation of 
Mexicans and their crafts. In vacation schools 
it will provide good recreation and help ini- 
tiate work in crafts of this type. Leadership 
groups will find it useful in teaching handi- 
craft methods. Suitable for all ages. 

Content and technical quality: EXCELLENT 

Available from the Religious Film Associa- 
tion at member denominational book stores, 
or at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Keep the Spirit of Christmas 
Your Christmas Program can help meet the war-time need for whole- 
some entertainment combined with devotional and inspirational services. 
Our pageants will fill these. requirements and encourage the reviving 
interest in spiritual and religious work at this crucial time. 
THOU SHALT CALL HIS NAME JESUS: Flo Knight Boyd. A de- 


THE GIFTS: Three children 


Elsie Binns. , 
bring gifts to Mary for the Child-.......--.- 25c 

THE CHRISTMAS VOICE: Ruth O. Bailey. 
Very popular play for young people........35¢ 

THE STREET OF HEARTS: Dorothy M. 
Davis; delightful fantasy for Juniors.......- 15¢ 


WHEN CHRISTMAS COMES: Mary 
Harrison; play for 8 char, Music off-stage..35 

THE GOLDEN FLAME: Harrison 

JOYFUL AND TRIUMPHANT: Day 


25c¢ 


votional service arr 


for Reader and Choir with tableaux and ee 
Ic 


HE ENROLLMENT: or Coming of The 
is Prince OF Peace, 40c; WISE MEN 
FROM THE EAST, 35c; INN AT BETH- 
LEHEM, 35c; CHILD OF PROPHECY. 35c 
By Lyman R. Bayard 


WHEN THE STAR SHONE.... .--50c 
THE HEAVENLY HOST........ -50c 
BETHLEHEM IN OUR TOWN............ ..35c¢ 


Send 10 cents each for pageants you wish to examine. Return in 10 days or remit balance of price. 


Write for catalogue. 


PAGEANT PUBLISHERS, Dept. C-1, 1228 So. Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


COSTUMES FOR YOUR PLAY 


Missionary Biblical | 
Historical Symbolic’ 
Flags of foreign countries. Ask for folder 

explaining our rental service. 
COSTUME BUREAU 
Methodist Church 
740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Christmas Is a Miracle 


(Continued from page 20) 

JepiaH: Peace, Masters. (Bows, exit L.) 

Tuirp Wise Man: It is this vision that 
has caused him thus to depart? 

Seconp Wise Man: The shepherds spoke 
of the angels’ message concerning a Babe. 
Could that be the one whom we seek? 

First Wisk Man: Far across the desert we 
have come, my comrades, always following 
the star. It would be unseemly that a group 
of lowly shepherds should first receive these 
tidings. 

Seconp WisE Man: The news of the birth 
of a King would first be revealed to a King! 
Remember our royal degree. 

Turd Wisr Man: It is written that those 
in high places shall be made low and that 
the meek shall be exalted. The glory of his 
birth has been made known to the. shepherds 
of the fields. I believe it is he whom we have 
been seeking. 

First Wise Man: If this be true, let us 
hasten with gladness to his feet. 

Seconp Wise Man: Let us bear our cost- 
liest treasures .and kneel before him. 

(Turn as though to depart side aisle R. 
Nickie enters vestibule L., dressed as shep- 
herd boy.) 

Niexie: O please Sirs—do not go. Let me 
talk to you. [t is urgent, Sirs. (Wise Mrn 
return front.) 

First Wise Man: Why do you detain us? 
We are seeking a new born King. 

Nickre: I can tell you about him. It was 
I, Sirs, who saw the vision. 

Seconpn Wise Man: Tell us. 

Nickie: I was alone at the end of the 
field. Suddenly there was a bright star in the 
sky F 
Tuirp Wise Man: A star? 

NickiE: O Sirs, a radiant star and a beam- 
ing light. Then the angels, hosts of angels— 
all singing of the new-born King. 

First Wise Man: It is he. Let us again 
follow the star. 

Nickie: That is what the shepherds said, 
Sir. They ran and hastened that they might 
see him. They each took a new-born lamb 
or a fleece as a gift to the king. I tried so 
hard to follow but I could not and fell be- 
hind. See Sirs, I too, have a gift. (Shows 
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fleece) It is a fleece, so white and soft. It 
would keep a baby warm. Could you take 
me too, Sirs, that I might bring my fleece? 

First Wise Man: We could not take you, 
little shepherd—you could not travel so far. 

Nickie: O Sirs—I beg you, Sirs. 

Seconp Wise Man: Let us bear your gift, 
the fleece. 

Nickie: Have you brought gifts? (WIsE 
Man opens box.) O, jewels, gold, perfume! 
Then take mine too, sirs; and offer it with 
yours. : 

Tuirp Wise Man: We will bear your 
gift faithfully, little shepherd. 

Nickie: (Handing fleece to Tuirp WIsE 
Man) Tell the Little King the fleece is from 
my littlest lamb. Tell him it’s from Nickie 
and—O Sirs, tell him I wanted to see him. 

Turd Wise Man: You shall see him, little 
shepherd, some day. And you shall run and 
not be weary, you shall walk and not faint. 

Nickie: Thank you Sirs. That is what 
Jediah says. I will say those words at the 
altar while you bear my gift to him. 

(Wise MEN exit slowly down center aisle. 
Nickie kneels on steps facing altar in at- 
titude of prayer.) 

Nicxre: They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength. They shall mount 
up on wings like eagles, they shall run and 
not be weary, they shall walk and not faint. 

(NICKIE remains a moment in prayer, then 
wearily places his crutch by his side, lies on 
steps and falls asleep. Music of “Silent 
Night” from organ. Two Litrte ANGELS 
steal in, look lovingly at Nicxtr, then bring 
his coat, worn in Part I, and cover him. 
They sit on top step, hands folded on breasts, 
and tenderly guard him, one ANGEL right, 
one ANGEL left. 

(As they sit, six white-robed Girts carrying 
candles, move down aisle, two by two in 
rhythm with music. They go into chancel and 
light candles which still are unlighted. When 
the candles are lighted, choir begins softly 
singing “Silent Night.” The six Girts kneel 
as curtain in alcove opens revealing scene 
of Mary at the manger. 

(At second stanza two of the SHEPHERD 
Laps enter and kneel wonderingly and rev- 
erently before manger, then slowly exit. 

(At third verse TuirD Wisk MAN enters; 
he kneels, presents box of jewels, which 
Mary accepts and lays to one side. He then 
presents Nickte’s fleece. Mary holds it a 
moment, then tenderly wraps it about the 
Baby in the manger. She takes first position. 
Mary and Wise MAN motionless for tableau. 

(The curtains close) 

(The music now modulates into the “Away 
in a Manger,” “Jesu Bambino,” “Lo How a 
Rose ’Ere Blooming,” or any cradle Song or 


“Silent Night.” The six kneeling Girts rise,~ 


carol. Plays through, then choir or soloist 
sings first stanza.) : 
(Curtains open with singing. In the al- 
cove two beautiful ANGELS bend in worship 
over the manger. Tableau. Curtain closes.) 
(Re-open on manger with the Tintes’ 
ANGEL standing with clasped hands gazing 
at the Baby. Tableau. Choir finishes song 
Curtain closes.) # 
(The organ now returns to the music of 


extinguish all candles in chancel.,\Then they »\ 
go out by way of center aisle as they entered. 
While Girts are leaving the chancel, the two 
Lirrte Ancets guarding Nickie step in front” 
of him, facing audience. This forms a screen 
behind which Nicxirt quickly puts on his 
dvercoat and picks up modern crutch. As) 
last girl marches out, the two LirtLE ANGELS 
walk out behind them as part of the group. | 
The music ceases. Nickie rises and stands, 
with crutch, on platform, looking into chan- 
cel as in close of Part 1. The scene is exactly 
the same. The bell rings, the curtain slowly 
parts a trifle, revealing statue as in Part I. 
When bell ceases, UNcLE JED, as in Part I, | 
enters L.) 4 
Nickie: O, Uncle Jed. I saw it! It all 
happened—just as you said— 


steps.) Yes, and just as I always shall say 
—Christmas is a miracle! 

(The two walk down steps,-down C. Aisle 
and exit as organ peals and choir sings “O 
Come All Ye Faithful.”) 


The play is ended. 
Appendix. 


THe TABLEAUX 3 

The most important elements of the play — 
are the tableaux and angel scenes. If these — 
are done painstakingly the compensation ing 
beauty will be great. Every movement must 
be carefully planned, every pose and posi- : 
tion worked out to the minutest detail. Even ; 
inexperienced players can produce a lovely — 
and worshipful effect if all movements are _ 
deliberate and flowing and if face and body — 
express mood. When movement is complete { 
let entire body be absolutely motionless. — 
Study pictures for grouping, poses and ef- : 
fects. - Hy 

If a-more simple production is being at- — 
tempted, all the angels except Golden Angel 
and the Angel of the Shepherds could be 
omitted and no tableaux used except an- 
nunciation to Mary, annunciation to shep- 
herds and Manger scene. 


LIGHTING 


Small flood lights may be placed in front 
pews to light the chancel. Dull amber globes 
or amber gelatine is effective. When the 
candles are lighted this makes enough light. — 
If the alcove is elevated, the candles on altar — 
will not interfere with lighting of the al- 
cove. If the alcove is on platform level the 
altar or tables must be to one side. The al- | 
cove must be lighted independently. Strips 
on each side of alcove interior may easily be ~ 
arranged. Red, blue and amber globes are 
a minimum variety. Care must be used in 
using the red, using only enough to cast a 
glow, for red changes ordinary colors in a 
startling manner. A small baby spot over R. 
Entrance to alcove is used for first tableau 
as Golden Angel appears. Use blue lights in 
scene where Mary is alone at manger. Use 
a shade of red in foot or low strip with 
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) Angel scenes. Also amber with touch of blue 
for Golden Angel. Touch of red with blue 
and amber on the statue. 

If strips are impossible with screens, use 
the regular overhead light, veiled with 
amber gelatine or celophane; then with ex- 
tension cords and double sockets use dif- 
ferent colored globes héld at a height suitable 
for the different scenes. 

All lighting must be tried with the cos- 
tumes to note carefully any change of color. 


CostTUMES 

Unc ie Jep, in Part I wears a shabby suit, 
a worn overcoat, and old cap. In Part II he 
dresses like the other SHEPHERDS. 

Nickrz, in Part I wears old corduroy 
trousers, a colored shirt, cap, and overcoat. 
He has an ordinary crutch. In Part II he 
wears a blue tunic reaching just above knees, 
and a white skin over his shoulders. His 
crutch is a crude stick with cross piece 
nailed on the top. 

Mary’s costume for Part I is a sleeveless 
foundation of pale rose, soft cotton material 
gathered at the neck. Over this is draped a 
lighter rose or peach colored length of cloth 
which covers her arms. A very pale pink 
drapery is over her head. ‘Take care that the 
drapery is securely fastened and that it does 
not cast a shadow on her face. In Part II 
she wears the same rose robe. Over it is a 
full robe of royal blue, open down the 
front, and a royal blue drapery over her 
head. 

The Gotpen ANGEL wears a robe of gold 
sateen made after the pattern of Mary’s, and 
with a gold girdle. An over-drape of double 
width ecru net gives an ethereal appearance. 

All Ancet robes are white, made alike. 
Lengths of thin, soft gauze or cheese-cloth 
are tacked to the shoulders and fastened to 
the wrist. Drapes are softer and more grace- 
ful than wings for angels. Robes for LirrLe 
ANGELS are straight lengths gathered on to 
elastic and held under the arms, leaving 
shoulders bare. No drapes. All halos are 
made with wire wound with silver or gold 
tinsel. All ANnceLts and Canpie LIcHTERS 
wear white ribbon around neck, crossed in 
front and tied in back above waist, in 
Grecian effect. 
~Girt Canpie-LicHTers wear the same type 
of white robes as Ancets. Use blue cheese- 
cloth or gauze drapery over shoulders but 
not fastened at wrist. 

Men SHEPHERDS wear ankle-length robes 
of coarse cloth, with rough drapery and 
flowing scarfs. Dull colors: brown, gray or 
tan. Sandals. Use twisted, rough sticks, not 
traditional crooks, for shepherds. LirrLe 
SHEPHERDS’ costumes are short, knee-length 
tunics of burlap or monks’ cloth with a 
narrow cord at waist. Skins around should- 
ers. SMALLEST SHEPHERD wears shorts with 
fur, to simulate skins; over hips and should- 
ers. All Smarty SHEPHERDS are barefooted. 

Wise Men dress in rich robes and draper- 
ies of silk and velvet. Lengths of brocade or 
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any rich materials for turbans. If necessary, 
cheap cotton material of rich color may be 
used, but made in traditional Oriental 
fashion. 


PROPERTIES 

Candles: those in chancel; those carried 
by six girls. Candle holders or candelabra. 
Candle snuffers. 

Appointments for altar. 

Flashlights for Uncte Jep and NIckix. 
Matches. Ivy for altar. 

Crutches for Nickie. Have extra crutch on 
steps so that in Part II Nickie may change 
from crude stick to regular crutch. 

Fleece. May be made of white wool tacked 
on muslin in shape of animal skin. 

Gifts of Wisr Men 

Manger. Covers and white draperies for 
manger. 

Low bench draped in white, in alcove. 


AncELs stand upon this if higher level is 
needed. Mary sits upon it. 

Flowers for LirrLe ANGELS. 

Halo carried by Littte Ancet to place 
upon Mary’s head. 


Music 

There is such a wealth of material for 
Christmas that any director and organist has 
a free selection. With a large, well-trained 
choir, anthems, glorias, chants, jubilates, 
may all be dramatically included at many 
points. With a small volunteer choir, simple 
hymns and carols will be found to create a 
reyerent mood in a beautiful manner. 

The music, pageantry and action must be | 


completely coordinated. 
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Membership open to clergymen and others 
engaged full time in religious work. 


Augustine’s Confessions 


It should be noted how astonishingly proyl- 
dential was St. Augustine’s appearance at that 
particular moment of histery. He was born In 
North Africa in 354. He was converted in Sep- 
tember, 386, and baptized at the age of 33 
during the Easter of 387. He was made a priest 
in 391, the year before Theodosius became sole 
ruler of the whole Empire, and a bishop in 396, 
the year after Theodosius’s death left the way 
open to the Barbarians. He wrote the CONFES- 
SIONS in 399, having then been twelve years a 
Catholic and three years a bishop. 


He began his greatest work, THE CITY OF 
GOD, as a consequence of the Sack of Rome in 
410, as a reply to the Pagans who attributed 
the catastrophe to the anger of the old gods 
against Christianity. He died in 430 (two years 
before St, Patrick came as apostle to Ireland) 
while the Vandals were actually besieging his 
episcopal city of Hippo. 


His work against the Manichees, great as It 
was, is as nothing compared fo his function in 
the whole history of mankind. “He was, to a far 
greater degree than any emperor or barbarian 
war lord, a maker of history and a builder of 
the bridge which was to lead from the old world 
to the new.” (Christopher Dawson In “St. Au- 
gustine and His Age.”) 


The Barbarian invasion meant two great 
severances; in culture it threatened the thou- 
sand year old Classical tradition, with which 
the new rulers had no hereditary contact; in 
religion it cut off the Western Church from the 
Eastern—the hierarchical breach was not to 
come finally for centuries, but the old closeness 
was at an end; and this mattered immensely, 
for it was in the East that the great theological 
thinking had been done. 


Augustine prevented both severances—the 
severance of Western Europe from the Classical 
Tradition, the severance of the Western Church 
from its intellectual sources. In himself he sum- 
med up and by his prestige gave to the new 
Europe all that was richest in the Classics: “The 
course of studies which St. Augustine had de- 
scribed in his treatise ‘On Christian Doctrine’ 
became the program of the monastic schools.” 
(Christopher Dawson as above.) 


And in him the Western Church produced its 
first towering intellect—and indeed its last for 
another six hundred years. Just that one man, 
just when he was wanted. The great German 
non-Catholic scholar Harnack says: “It would 
scem that the miserable existence of the Roman 
Empire in the West was prolonged until then 
only to permit Augustine's infiuence to be exer- 
cised on universal history.” 


What he was to mean for the future can only 
be indicated, All the men who had to bring 
Europe through the six centuries that followed 
fed upon him. We see Pope Gregory the Great at 
the end of the sixth century reading and re- 
reading the “Confessions.” We see the Emperor 
Charlemagne at the end of the eighth century 
using the “City of God” as a kind of Bible. 


As Christopher Dawson has said: “To the 
materialist nothing could be more futile than 
the spectacle of Augustine busying himself with 
the reunion of the African church and the re- 
futation of the Pelagians, while civilization was 
falling about his ears. It would seem like the 
activity of an ant which works on while its nest 
Is being destroyed. But St. Augustine saw things 
otherwise. To him the ruin of civilization and 
the destruction of the Empire were not very im- 
portant things. He looked beyond the aimless 
and bloody chaos of history to the world of 
eternal realities.” (Ibid.) 


If you wonder why that one man should have 
been able to send his message as far as we have 
seen that Augustine sent his, read the “Confes- 
sions” and find out the sort of man he was. 


FJS. 


Quoted from the Introduction to “The Confes 
sions of St, Augustine,” a New Translation by 
F, J. Sheed, complete in XIII Books, Price $3.00. 


Sheed & Ward © 63 Fifth Ave. « N. Y.C. 
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Where are the 


facts? 


Quarterly list of pamphlet materials giving 
information on various sides of current 


social issues. (For materials on a Christian 


World Order see page 31.) 
A. Civil Liberties 


CusuMAN, Rosert E. Safeguarding Our 
Civil Liberties. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
No. 43. (Revised) New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1943. 
31 p. $.10 each, quantity rates. 

Freedom in Wartime. A report of the 
American Civil Liberties Union in the 
Second Year of War. New York, American 
Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, 
June, 1943. 77 p. Single copy, free. 


B. Minority Rights, Race Conflicts 


AnnuaL Report ror 1942. The National 
Association For the Advancement of Colored 
People, 69 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
53 p. Single copy, free. 


Frazier, E. FRANKLIN, and others. Race 
Tensions. A Radio Discussion. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table, July 4, 
1943. 29 p. $.10. 


McEvoy, J. P. “Our 110,000 New Board- 
ers.” A Reprint from The Reader’s Digest, 
March 1943. Pleasantville, The Reader’s 
Digest Association, Inc. 4 p. Single copy, 
free. 


PLANNING RESETTLEMENT OF JAPANESE 
Americans. New York, The Committee on 
Resettlement of Japanese Americans, 297 
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Universal testimony -proves that RELIGION is likewise essential. 


quately trained Christian lay leadership. 


ica’s 


Fourth Avenue. Single copy $.03. 
PurrkaAMMER, Ernst W. Alien Enemie) 
and Alien Friends in the United States) 
Public Policy Pamphlet No. 39, Chicago’ 
University of Chicago Press. 23 p. $.25. | 
RELOCATION OF JAPANESE-AMERICANS. Wail 
Relocation Authority. Washington, D. Gq 
May 1943. 11 p. Single copy. free. 
Unperwoop, KENNETH. They're All Amer | 
Sons. New York, Home Mission: 
Council of North America, 297 Fourthh | 
Avenue, 13 p. $.10, quantity rates. 


C. The Home Front, Church and 
Community 


Facts Apout CHILb etme 1943. U. Sa 
Department of Labor. Children’s Boreas 
Publication 294. 16 p. $.10. 

How Cuurcu VotuntTEeers Meet Topay’s | 
Cuatience In Derense Areas. New York, | 
Christian Commission for Camp and Defense ~ 
Communities, 297 Fourth Avenue. 24 p.— 
$.10, quantity rates. | 

La Ror, Witsur Jr. Community Clinic. 
Philadelphia, Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, 1943. 45 p. $.25. 4 

RecREATION—a Resource of War. Federal 
Security Agency, Division of Recreation, Of-— 
fice of Community War Services, Washington — 
25, D. C. 8 p. Single copy, free. 


D. War and Peace, Reconstruction 


Moruerwe.t, Hiram. Rebuilding Europe 
—After Victory. Public Affairs Pamphlets — 
No. 81, 1943. New York, Public Affairs — 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. May ~ 
1943 32 p. $.10, quantity rates. 

NationaL Poticy Reports-NuMBER ll. " 
War and Postwar Issues. Washington, The — 
National Policy Committee, 1202 National — 
Press Building, 1943. 20 p. $.25, quantity 
rates. 

Ocpurn, WittiAM Frextpinc. War, Babies, — 
and the Future. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
No. 83. 1943. New York, Public Affairs = 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 31 p. 
$.10, quantity rates. ; 

ReEwIEF FoR Europe. Planning Pamphlets, 
No. 17, 1942. Washington, National Plan- 
ning Association, 800 21st Street. 59 p. $.25. 

Scumitt, Bepnapotte E. What Shall We 
Do With Germany? Public Policy Pamphlet 
No. 38. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. 22 p. $.25. 


Our churches urgently need an ade- 


Such leadership during the past half-century might have made 


World War II impossible, and in such future leadership lies the solution to problems which threaten 


even a third World War. 
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- . . Sight, sound, sequence 
These are the elements of Sound Motion Pictures, that today 
are accomplishing miracles, in preparing military forces for 
victorious combat, in training inexperienced civilians for 
victorious war production and home defense—the fastest, 
most thorough training the world has ever known. 


Tomorrow, look for these 3 S‘s to accomplish further miracles 
—miracles in broadening the scope of education, in speed- 
ing up training for the exciting, competitive transition to 
post-war problems. — ; 


Victor Cameras and Projectors are serving on the Home and 
Fighting Fronts the world over. Its factories are also produc- 
ing important radar, airplane and technical parts to speed 
Victory. Its laboratories are testing new develépments ta 
reach new highs in perfection. Look to Victor—the active 
force in = 
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BOOKS WITH PURPOSE 


The Testament for Fishers of Men 
A new edition of this popular New Testament (King James 
Version), with a preface presenting a vital and practical dis- 
cussion of personal work, by Wade C. Smith, and with special 
soul-winning passages marked. 
No. 50, cloth, $1.00. No. 52, limp leather, $2.00. 
No. 53, divinity circuit, leather, $2.75. 


Fact and Fancy About the Future Life 
by Samuel A. Cartledge 
A book about the future life which can be put into the hands 
of the average person to counteract false ideas and to give 
confidence and certainty regarding the future. 75c¢ 


What Is Your Need? 
by Stuart R. Oglesby 
This volume of twelve sermons based on one text, Philippians 
4:19, has grown out of the author's preaching ministry. It is 
a summons to personal living on a Christian plane. $1.00 


Betty—A Life of Wrought Gold 
by Julia Lake Kellersberger 
The biography of Elizabeth Hollis, graduate of Agnes Scott, 
class of 1937. Like Borden of Yale and One Girl's Influence, 
this is the story of a Christian young person, living life fully and 
gloriously. $1.00 


Guideposts for Youth 

by Lawrence H. Wharton 
Subtitled Searching for Right Living, this yolume of fourteen 
of Dr. Wharton's messages to and for youth, is sincere, inspira- 
tional, timeless. These talks are suggestive for leaders and the 
book makes an ideal gift for young people of college age. $1.00 


Order from your local bookseller 
or the 
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God's Free World 


(Continued from page 4) 


I was hungry and ye gave me to eat; I was thirsty and ye gave 
me drink; I was a stranger and ye took me in; naked, and ye 
clothed me: I was sick and ye visited me; I was in prison and ye 
came unto me. Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it unto me. (Matthew 25:35,36,40.) 

Our government has declared: “Freedom from want is within 
the grasp of man. The beginning has been made: the right to 
work; the right to fair play; the right to adequate food, clothing, 
shelter and medical care.” 

As Christians, we believe that “the fundamental objective of 
economic organization is to promote a framework in which all men 
can effectively fulfill the purposes of God and their own high 
potentialities as children of God. An adequate economic order 
must be founded on a recognition of the community of need of all 
human beings of every race, creed and nationality. It must be 
framed in a cooperative spirit of mutual helpfulness and tolerance. 
It is, therefore, one of our major responsibilities to bring our eco- 
nomic behavior into harmony with the divine moral law and to seek 
a soundly functioning world economic order.” 


Unison Prayer: 


O God, help us to hear, as thou dost, “the still, sad 
music of humanity,” the cry of the hungry, the imprisoned, 
the lonely, the weary and the leaden-eyed. Forgive us for 
our mismanaged society wherein such misery can thrive. 
Use us; O Lord, to grant our fellow men not charity but 
justice, not a dole, but our sacrificial love. Guide us that 
we may, at cost to ourselves, create a society in which 
security shall banish want, health master illness, educa- 
tion Conquer ignorance. May plenty be the lot of all thy 
children, that they shall be free to rejoice in thee. Amen. 
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Freedom from Fear 


Leader: 


Freedom from fear is the rightful security of every child of God. 

There is no fear in love: but perfect love casteth out fear. He 
that feareth is not made perfect in love. (I John 4:18.) 

It is not enough that we should be free from the fear of other 
peoples: they, too, must be liberated from any fear of us. This can 
be possible only through the establishment of a world community, 
bound together in the practical ties of international organization. 
As Christians, we seek to realize on earth God’s dream of a true 
human family in which men of all races and nations shall live 
together in trust and mutual aid. 


Unison Prayer: 

O God, our Refuge and our Strength, we shall not fear, 
for our trust is in thee. Grant that our lives and our na- 
tion shall be so led by thee that others shall have no oc- 
casion to fear us, to dread our dominance, to cower before 
our threat. Guide our beloved land by thy will, that we 
may share in the establishment of a just and enduring 
world community. May we be willing to make those 
sacrifices of pride and isolated sovereignty necessary for 
world order. Grant us the faith in the power of righteous- 
ness, of truth and of love, that will make us Christian ad- 
venturers daring the new trails to a better world where 
strife shall yield to brotherhood and fear shall surrender 
to love. Amen. 


Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eternal,” Tune, Lancashire 


Benediction: May God guide us and all men toward that 
time when the chains of evil shall be broken and man 
shall at last be free. Amen. 
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M ost OF THE BOOKS reviewed in this 
issue of the Journal are directly or indirect- 
ly related to the question of a Christian 
world order. Attention is also called to 
the list of references on page 28, and to 
reviews of books in this same area in re- 
cent Journal issues. 


The New Order in the Church. By 
William Adams Brown. Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 1943. 189 p. $1.50. 


This is a timely and important book. The 
rapidity with which every church organiza- 
tion in America is making the study of 
world order a major concern, attests not 
only the sincere and deep Christian concern 
for the bases of a just and durable peace, 
but illustrates anew the American propensity 
and enthusiasm for setting the world right 
while escaping the pressing problems of 
reconstruction at home. 

Dr. Brown rightly holds that a church 
that would speak with authority before the 
world must set its own house in order. 
Divisiveness, extreme emphasis on denomi- 
national sovereignty, vested economic in- 
terest, lack of democracy in church gov- 
ernment, as well as low spiritual vitality, 
restrict the witness of the church before 
the world. Within the church itself the 
obstacles to fellowship must be swept away. 

Among urgent issues facing the church, 
four stand out: the church must show 
through its own fellowship the practicability 
of the Christian way of life: the church must 
bear more effective witness to its distinctive 
Gospel; the church must reorder its economic 
life so as to share the burdens of less-favored 
groups; the church must bind men together 
across all barriers. This book ought to be re- 
quired reading for all Christian post-war 
planners. 

HT. 25: 

The Philosophy of the Christian World 
Mission. By Edmund D. Soper. Nashville, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 314 p. 
$2.50. 

Born on the mission field and having 
spent almost all of his active ministry in 
interpreting the missionary movement and 
contributing to its effectiveness, Dr. Soper 
presents his present conclusions as a respon- 
sible authority in this field. 

The book is presented in four parts: Part 
I deals with “The Biblical Background.” 
Part II, with “The World Mission in His- 
tory.” Part THI with “Christianity as a 
World Religion.” and Part IV, with “The 
Strategy of the World Mission.” Setting the 
Christian missionary movement upon an 
adequate basis in biblical teaching, there is 
a brief summary of the history of the move- 
ment, an interpretation of missionary~ work 
in countries having a developed culture, 
such as_ancient Rome, and Modern China 
and India, and an interpretation of mis- 
sionary work among peoples without a de- 
veloped culture who live under primitive 
social and economic conditions. There is a 
more detailed analysis of the need for the 
Christian mission in countries where there 
is large adherence to each of the major 


religions, such as Confucianism and Hin- 
duism, followed by an exposition of the 
50 


ew Books 


uniqueness of Christianity. The closing 
section considers the relation of the world 
mission of Christianity to nationalism, to 
indigenous cultures, to the ecumenical 
church, and to the Kingdom of God. 

M. A. J. 


The Christian Philosophy of History. — 


By Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1943. 222 p. $2.00. 

This book is especially good for those 
who are a bit allergic to Barthianism but 
still profess to thrive on it in order to be 
respectable in theological circles. Dr. Case 
reviews with the great clarity of his thorough 
scholarship “The providential view of 
history” of the Hebrews and the early Chris- 
tians and “The human view of history” 
which came to ascendency in the 19th cen- 
tury. He then analyzes the “Historical 
dualism” of Kierkegaard, Barth, Tillich, and 
others, with equal vigor and insight, though 
perhaps some may feel he is a bit un- 
sympathetic. He makes it clear that he 
believes them to be too largely influenced by 
personal tragedy and the disillusionments 
of their times. 

Dr. Case holds fast and convincingly 
the Immanence of God, working out in his 
own good time his plan for the good life 
with the operation of human intelligence 
and initiative having its necessary place in 
the process. A timely book, especially for 
those who are trying to get perspective on 
the war and maintain faith in the new world 
that is to be. Hodes 


A Christian Basis For the Post-War 
World, By The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
et al. New York, Morehouse-Gorham Com- 
pany, 1943. 123 p. $1.00. 


The churches of Great Britain—Catholic. 
Established, and Free—have developed a set 
of ten Peace Points. These set forth “the 
fundamental measures—social and economic 
and political—necessary to procure freedom 
and security for all peoples” as the churches 
conceive them. This book discusses these 
measures in the light of Christian principles 
through an introduction by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and an article on each point 
by some well-known Britisher. The book 
will be excellent resource material for those 
studying these matters, especially in relation 
to the Six Pillars of Peace recently presented 
to the public in this country. 


for 


Pp. R. He 


Four Freedoms and God. By Edwin 
McNeill Poteat. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1943. 155 p. $1.50. 


Dr. Poteat has given us a timely and 
thought provoking discussion of the Four 
Freedoms from the point of view that they 
“are only to be understood fully by those 
who see in them great spiritual aimss and 
that they will not be achieved if their 
spiritual implications are lost in political 
struggles.” This is a sobering book, re- 
minding one of the age-old problems in- 
volved in man’s struggle for freedom and 
of the dangers of pat slogans and loose 
thinking. That all freedom is ultimately 
bound up with man’s spiritual hungers and 
necessities is made clear in the lucid, force- 


problems brought by the depression and h 
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ful language of this great preacher. A bod 
for popular reading, but especially valuab 
for ministers and others who speak or le: 
discussion groups on world order. 


H. J. Sy 


Schools and Manpower—Today an 
Tomorrow. Washington, D. C., Americal 
Association of School Administrators, 194% 
448 p. $2.00. 

This book is an attempt to face frankk 
the problem of preparing young people fou} 
their life work. The authors review th 


the war but press ahead into the future t 
think through the questions which peace wil) 
bring. These problems and illustrations oF 
methods. of administration involved, are 
presented in terms of public school systems 
Many of these are thought-provoking te 
church leaders. The underlying principles 
discussed in each chapter are presented a 
the opening of each chapter as “Theses”— 
only a page in length. Each one of them 
would provide excellent suggestions for dis 
cussion on future plans for youth work. 
R. E. M 


America, Russia, and the Communi 
Party in the Postwar World. New York. 
The John Day Company, 1943. 92 p. $1 


A publication of the Commissicn of 
Education and the Postwar World of the’ 
American Federation of Teachers.. The 
argument of the book is-as follows: The 
United States and the Soviet Union wil! 
be the two most powerful nations after the 
war; they differ in patterns of thought ancl 
institutions, and saspicion and misunder?. 
standing block cooperation; no improvemen 
of the relations of the United States an 
Russia can be made that ignores these differ> 
ences and the elements of mistrust; never~ 
theless these two nations can work togeth 
successfully in postwar reconstruction—the 
difficulties in the way are not insurmountable 
This report of less than a hundred pages: 
will be a powerful force making for better 
understanding and joint effort. :| 

Oo. uw. F 


From War to Work. How to Get Fulll 
Employment and Keep It Going. a 
Graphic, May 1943. 50 cents. 


This, the eighth in the “Calling America™ 
series of special numbers of the periodical 
Survey Graphic, deals with the’ problem 
“From War to Work.” It contends that 
reasonably full employment after the war 
will be the test of the survival of our 
democracy, and that if we move forward to 
build a better America, we can lift the 
world with us. To achieve this, inventiveness 
must be applied to work itself;. earnings 
and spendings must be synthesized as the 
prime mover in any self-governing economy 
likely to endure; and there must be pre-~ 
fabrication, while the war is on, of plans for 
full employment. Part I sets the theme, 
deals with the change-over after the war, 
and explores the long-run needs; Part II 
considers human forces in our domestic life 
and their vital interest in the outcome; Part 
III deals with ways and means; and Part 
IV presents the international setting, the 
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nlementation of the United Nations as 
ereative force for development. A timely, 
-ceful symposium. 
W. E. D. 
Freedom of the Soul. By Dwight J. 
jadley. Association Press, Fleming H. 
pvell Company, 1943. 124 p. $1.50. 

‘The author senses a national spiritual 
yakening impending. He contrasts the false 
sbedom of external liberty with the true 
ner freedom which can be achieved even 
-a mass civilization with revolutionary col- 
etivist tendencies. A world order fostering 
utheatic” individualism is visualized. 

j H.C. M. 


A Time For Greatness. By Herbert 
car. Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 
43. 301 p. $2.50. 

This book is definitely related to plans 
1 a post war world in that the author shows 
at the cause of the war was lack of moral 
irpose and the failure of our institutions to 
eet the demands of life. 

Liberty is impossible without economic 
curity. Therefore, post war planning neces- 
tates improved labor relations. The fact 
at power follows property and that power 
er a man’s economic support is power over 
$ will, presents our modern world with one 
its ugliest problems. Mr. Agar believes 
at collective bargaining as illustrated by 
e freer British system is better than ours; 
it that our industrial problem will be 
lved only as every group in the community 
els its unity with every other group. 

The time has come when our basic insti- 
tions, the family, the church, and the sup- 
isedly free press cannot be mediocre. They 


must be zealous, nobly great; they must be- 
lieve like John Donne that we are “involved 
in mankind,” that democrats in every coun- 
try are our friends, else the future will be 
dark for uncounted years. This is a stim- 
ulating book for all who are facing the de- 
mand of a new world order. 
M.H.H. 
What Is the Church Doing? By Henry 


P. Van Dusen. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1943. 194 p. $1.00. 
A well documented record that the 


“churches in captivity” in Axis occupied 
Europe have carried out passive but daring 
and effective resistence, are experiencing 
spiritual revival, and are expressing in- 
domitable resolution. The remarkable record 
of the continuation by Christians of other 
countries of the extensive war-orphaned mis- 
sions and the strength of the younger 
churches under these tensions is described. 
The ecumenical movement is sketched as 
further evidence that the church is preparing 
to match this critical period in world history 
with a united witness and the requisite 
vitality. é 
H.C. M. 

Partners in Victory. Y.M.C.A. Policies 
and Progress in War-industry Communities. 
By E. C. Worman. New York, Association 
Press, 1943. 135 p. $1.00. 

Prepared for the Industrial Service of 
the Y. M. C. A., setting forth changes in 
war-industry communities that affect the 
work of the Christian associations and the 
shifts made both nationally and locally in 
Association policies and practices. Local 
leaders have collaborated in the. preparation 


THEY TOLD ABOUT 
JESUS 
ErHeEL CUTLER 
The author of ONE PRopHET AND 
ANOTHER and ONE PrEopLtE AMONG 
Many has written the third book in 
the series—an attempt to help discover 
what is known about Jesus from the 
records that have come down through 
the years. The three books make a 
complete set but can be used separately. 


The Womans Press 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


of this guide by sending the authors reports 
of new activities and changes in policies. 
Attention is given to church cooperation 
with the Y., but primarily to joint activities 
of the Y. and the US O. 


Prayers for Private Devotions in War- 
time. Edited and in part written by Wil- 
lard L. Sperry. New York, Harper and 
Brothers. 1943. 64 p. $.75. 

Timely groupings such as “For Our Coun- 
try,” “For Soldiers, Sailors, and Airmen,” 
“For Our Allies,” “For Our Enemies,” “For 
War Victims and Sufferers,” and “For World 
Peace” make this recent collection of old 
and new prayers particularly helpful and 
inspiring for personal devotions today. The 
eternal needs of the spirit, deepened as they 
are by the war, are met in other sections, 
such as those on “Forgiveness and a Good 
Conscience,” “Guidance,” “Thanksgiving,” 


“The Day’s Work,” “The Spirit of Truth,” 


STUDY NOTES FOR 
Lessons in Bible History 


Teachers—Lecturers—Ministers 


For a course of lessons or lectures on Bible history, stressing economic and 
sociological aspects, these Study Notes are invaluable. They are based on THE 
BIBLE IS HUMAN by Louis Wallis, an outstanding book which describes the evolu- 
tion of the monotheistic faith during a period of upheaval in the ancient world, when 
brutal empires crushed the liberties of small nations and arrogant wealth bestrode 


the common people. 


The Study Notes 
for Lessons in Bible 


History 


printed on one sheet, will be for- 
warded to you on receipt of six 
cents in stamps to cover mailing 


charges. 


ctober, 1943 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Box E774 Morningside Heights, N. Y. 27 


Gentlemen: 
Please send STUDY 


Name 


NOTES FOR LESSONS IN 
' BIBLE HISTORY to me at the address given below. 
Enclosed is six cents in stamps to cover mailing costs. 


eo whee. fora» o 8\ © 6 /e eljeue 


Apply today for your FREE copy of 


The book-of-the-year in Child Guidance 


CHILDREN NEED ADULTS 


Church. 
Langdon. 


“An 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers e 


TODAY ... as never before . . . youth 
needs to be prepared for what tomorrow 
may bring . for service ... for a vic- 
torious American life. 


YOUTH HYMNAL, containing material 


for complete worship services, meets the 
needs of our young people better than 
any other book. It is built around such 
topics as Challenge, Con- 
secration, Courage, Grati- 
tude, Jesus, Loyalty, 
Prayer, Service, and 
Thanksgiving. 
34 Worship Programs, Re- 
sponsive Readings, and 
prayers in its 224 pages. 
Dark blue and gold water- 
proof cover .. . easily 
cleaned. $45 per 100 not 
postpaid. Write for free 
examination copy. 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK 


you are looking for a sensible, tested, 
the foundations are laid for a mature moral, 


and religious life, this is your book. The author is 
Director of the Nursery and Kindergarten at Riverside 


COMPRAY . 


By RUTH DAVIS PERRY 


To all parents and teachers of pre-school children: 


constructive, 


simple book on child development problems in which 


aesthetic 


outstanding contribution.”—-Dr. Grace 
$1.50 
New York 


, 


Heep YOUNG AMERICA 


Address 137 Ninth St. 


WINONA LA 


“Good Courage,” “Inward Peace,” “Home, 


Kinfolk and Friends,” and “The Kingdom 
of God.” M. T. 


Books Received 
+America, Russia, AND THE COMMUNIST 
Party in the Postwar World, by John L. 
Childs, et al. The John Day Company. $1.25. 

*CuitprEN Neep Aputts, by Ruth Perry 
Davis. Harper and Brothers. $1.50. 

tA CuristTIAN BAsIs FOR THE Post-War 
Wortp, by The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
et al. Morehouse-Gorham Company. $1.00. 

*CONCERNING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, by 
Henry W. Thurston. Columbia University 
Press. $2.75. 

*A Cooperative Economy. A Study of 
Democratic Economic Movements, by Benson 
Y. Landis. Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

For Tuis Cuitp ‘I Prayep. A Service of 
Dedication for Parents and Little Children. 
Judson Press. $.25 single copy, $2.50 per 
dozen. A new service of dedication with 
certificate, designed for the use of churches 
desiring a reverent but brief and simple 
service of consecration for young children 
and their parents. 

+From War to Work. How to Get Full Em- 


ployment and Keep it Going, by Sidney Hill- 
Survey Graphic. May 1943. $.50. 


man, et al. 
*THE 
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GoopsPeeD PARALLEL New TeEstTa- 


MENT, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

*A Gute For A Man anp Woman Loox- 
Inc Towarp Marriace, by Roy A. Burk- 
hart. The Hearthside Press.  $.50. 

*How THE CHURCH Grows IN BraziL, by 
J. Merle Davis. International Missionary 
Ceuncil. $1.00. 

Ir I Were E1cHTEEN, by Helen Kingsbury 
Wallace. Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.00. 
A book for girls and parents of girls. 


INcREASING CHURCH ATTENDANCE, by 
Albert H. Gage. Zondervan Publishing 
House. $1.25. 

IsRAEL SPEAKS FOR Democracy, by 
Abraham H. Israelitan. Bloch Publishing 


Company. $1.00. 

Junior Osyect SEermons, by Jacob J. 
Sessler. Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25. 

*THE Lrprary Key. An Aid in Using 
Books and Libraries, by Zaidee Brown. The 
H. W. Wilson Company. $.70. 

*Man: Reat AND IDEAL, by Edwin Grant 
Conklin. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Puttinc Your CuHurcw ScHoor Across, 
by Basil Miller. Zondervan Publishing 
House. Cloth, $1.00, paper, $.65. 

*Revicious Press Direcrory. Joseph F. 


+ Reviewed in this issue 
* To be reviewed 


| Council to plan for cooperative activities } 


Wagner. Inc., Publishers. 
Rosin or Detui, by Charles S. Hartm 
The Christian Education Press. $.15. 
*A Survey oF Reticious LITERATURE, # 
Charles S. Macfarland. Fleming H. Re 
Company. $1.50. 
*A TIME FOR GREATNESS, by Herbert Ag 
Little, Brown and Corapany. $2.50. 


What Price Peace? 


(Continued from page 30) 
4. Organize a United Christian You 


the youth organizations of all the church# 
Write the Youth Department, Internatior]} 
Council of Religious Education, 203 
Wabash, Chicago for suggestions and he# 
5. Plan an ecumenical service of worsk 
for your community. Write the Commissi 
on Worship, Federal Council of Church 
297 Fourth Ave., New York, for suggestio} 
and sample orders of worship. 
6. Urge your church to make a financif 
contribution to the state and local inte 
church agency and to national agencies aloi}) 
the lines developed by your denomination. 
7. Plan some concrete and immediag 
project of action, study or worship which 
be undertaken jointly by the churches 
your community. 
(To Leader: Close with a brief peri 
of worship, making use of the followi 
materials.) 
“Someone was asked one day what tl® 
best textbook of religious teaching aft 
the war in the war-stricken countries will bj 
He gave the answer that the best textboo 
will be the reports of what religious grouy 
did in the field of general relief and suppor 
of those who suffered, especially outsi¢ 
their own ecclesiastical field—how 
acted to help not only their own brothers 
faith but also those who were just hume 
beings in distress. Asked to imagine whe 
such a textbook might report, he wrote do 
as if from a date in 1948, five years fro 
now, the following account: 
“Looking at the great suffering of million 
and millions in all lands, the religiou! 
leaders of many churches and temples cam 
together in 1943 and decided te do the o 
posite of what Herod did to the Chri 
Child. They decided to protect, suppor’ 
and help the child everywhere, silently an‘ 
effectively, all together. They decided ty 
work together like brothers and sisters, th) 
sons and daughters of one father. The 
solemnly resolved not to use this pionee 
work for the purpose of winning new mem) 
bers for any particular church group. 
“Looking at the endless misery of th 
world they decided to forget for five yea 
all difference and to work silently as servan' 
of the great dynamic forces which some cal 
God, and others feel as the great mysteriou 
power that suddenly ‘warmeth thy hea 
from the inside’ before words or ideologie: 
can intervene. During all the years of recon 
struction, no one did a better job, accom 
plished finer work, was more devoted ant 
unselfish throughout the world, than th 
who called themselves the ‘New Pion 
of Humanity.’ ” —Reinhold Schairer* 


Rise up O men of God! 
The Church for you doth wait, 
Her strength unequal to,her task; 
Rise up and make her great! _ 


—William Pierson Merril} 
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